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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——<=———— 

4 VERY disheartening and discreditable scene took place in 

the House of Commons on Monday night, in a discussion 

on the charges for criminal prosecutions in Ireland. The Irish 
party, headed by Mr. Healy, while protesting that they did not 
én the least wish to express sympathy with crime, made a violent 
‘attack on the Irish Administration for its prosecutions of 
@iminals, making every individual case in which crime had been 
‘detected and punished to which they alluded at all, the subject 
‘of violent accasations that the Crimes Act had been used to 
oppress the innocent and to restrict the liberty of the poor. Mr. 














* flealy spoke of the war between tenant and landlord—including, 


apparently, assassinations—as civil war for which an “amnesty” 
ought to be proclaimed ; Mr. Harrington declared that “ perfect 
Hnowledge ” of Myles Joyce’s innocence was in the hands of the 
‘{ord-Lieutenant when he ordered his execution,— perfect know- 
ledge” being altered, on the expostulation of the Chairman of 
Committees, into “ perfect evidence,” if the Lord-Lieutenant had 
chosen to avail himself of it; Mr. O’Brien said that “in the opinion 
of-nine Irishmen out of every ten,” the system of criminal 
prosecutions in Ireland,—which he described as “ infamous,”— 
was “responsible for the greater number of crimes committed 
last winter,’—which only shows, if it be true, that that system 
must have been greatly ameliorated, since the number of crimes 
committed last winter was so very much smaller than the 
number committed in the winter previous. Further, Mr. Healy 
called Mr. George Bolton, the Crown Solicitor in Dublin, 
“the most blackguard and profligate ruffian in the service 
of the Crown,” and after Mr. Bolton had been most effectively 
defended by Mr. Gibson, Mr. T. P. O'Connor said that the 
impression produced in Ireland was that a Court of Justice 


-was being degraded to the position of a Ribbon lodge. But, 


80 far as we can follow Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s opinions, that, 
80 far from being a degradation of a Court of Justice, would, 
in his eyes, be a great feather in its cap. 


The saddest part of the exhibition, however, was Mr. Parnell’s 
speech. After Mr. Trevelyan had pointed out in a very able 
speech that what incensed the Irish party was the successful 
detection of crime at all, and that in the first ten cases of that 
detection, capital punishment had been inflicted not for offences 
against the rich, but for the most horrible outrages on the poor, 
Mr. Parnell accused Mr. Trevelyan of being almost as bad as 
Mr. Forster,—a recognised Irish formula for exciting odium 
@galnst any statesman,—and went on to assert that the Crimes 
Act, so far from being used to protect the poor, had been used 
for “the unexampled oppression of the humble people of the 
country.” And, unfortunately, Mr. Parnell’s words are taken 
seriously as gospel truth in Ireland,—one of the most melan- 
choly instances of the strong delusion under which whole peoples 
labour, which modern history can produce. 





on Monday, the Irish party showing a certain unexpected favour 
towards it, on the very same night on which they had made 
so grave an attack on the Irish Government. Sir J. McKenna> 
who evidently wished to defeat the Bill, was ostentatiously 
deserted by the Irish party. This Bill is a real legislative gain 
of the first class, and renders the discharge of one of the 
nation’s first duties pretty safe. We owe the Government 
hearty thanks for it. 


The Bankruptcy Bill was read a third time in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, amidst something like general acclama- 
tion as to the ability shown by Mr. Chamberlain in his conduct 
of the Bill though the Grand Committee. Mr. Dillwyn especi- 
ally, who had not been sanguine as to the working of the Grand 
Committees, expressed, in the most cordial manner, his pleasure 
at the success of this Bill, and the hope which it raised in him 
of the utility of these Grand: Committees. All that has been 
said of Mr. Chamberlain’s lucidity and tact in the manipu- 
lation of this Bankruptcy Bill is fully deserved. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that he had a 
very much easier task to achieve than that of Sir Henry 
James in. the Grand Committee on Law. It was differ- 
ent in this way. In the Grand Committee on Trade 
were gathered a number of men who really desired to 
have this particular experiment tried for the benefit of trade. 
They desired this in their own interest, and desired it much 
more than they desired to gain repute as critics of a Bankruptcy 
measure. On the other hand, in the Grand Committee on Law 
were assembled a number of lawyers who cared exceedingly 
little whether a special penal code were enacted this year or next 
year, or not at all. Their interests were not involved in either 
carrying it or rejecting it. But it was for the interest of a great 
many of them to get a name for acute and successful legal 
criticism, and hence, to some extent, Sir Henry James’s failure. 
By all accounts, Sir Henry James showed hardly less tact and 
temper than Mr. Chamberlain; but he had a very much less 
tractable body of colleagues. 








The Spanish military risings have come to nothing,—though 
it is said that they have occurred at many more places 
than have been reportei,—and it is now asserted that 
they were the consequences of a hybrid plot in France,— 
half Republican, half Stock-Exchange,—which was got up 
for the purpose of combining Stock-Exchange gambling 
with Republican propagandism. What some of the Spanish 
journals assert is that £30,000 sterling was subscribed in Paris for 
the purpose of tampering with Spanish regiments supposed to 
be disaffected, and so creating a pronunciamiento against the 
Alfonsist dynasty. Sefior Ruiz Zorrilla, whose name was used 
for the purpose of exciting Republican feeling, has, it is 
declared, been made a tool of by the Stock-Exchange gamblers 
of the neighbouring Republic, and the opposition journals in 
Spain are very indignant with the Ministry for their want of 
vigilance in the matter, and their failure to denounce the 
French meddlers. As yet, these rumours are vague and unveri- 
fied ; but certainly the sporadic military risings, destitute, as 
they have been, of tenacity and zeal, do look more like 
a bribed and spurious disaffection than genuine sedition, 
—though it is clear enough that Alfonso has as yet 
obtained no strong hold on the loyalty of his army. Pro- 
bably there is a good deal of semi-brigandage still prevalent 
in Spain. We observe that a train between Barcelona and 
Granoller was stopped and pillaged on Tuesday by only thirty 
armed men. That does not look like a political rising, but does 
look like a fresh access of craving for the old, loose, adventurous 
brigandage. 

Nothing has come ont yet as to the nature of Admiral 


Pierre’s arbitrary proceedings at Tamatave, or of the demands 
made on the French Government by Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. 
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The letters from Tamatave seem to show that there was very 
great irritation on the part of the English there at the high- 
handedness of the French commander, and it is clear that in 
denying Mrs. Shaw,—who only reached Tamatave to find her 
husband in arrest,—the opportunity even of speaking a few 
words to him from a boat alongside of the French man-of-war, 
Admiral Pierre acted with unnecessary harshness. Still, there 
is, we hope, no chance of any international misunderstanding, 
and the British Government are wise in not making any de- 
tailed statement to Parliament on the subject, while negotiations 
are still going on between them and France. It would be 
hardly possible to make such a statement without irritating 
English feeling, and if English feeling were once irritated, it 
would be hardly possible for the Government of France to make 
reparation without seeming to the sensitive French people to be 
yielding to threats. 

The latest news from Anam appeared to point to the in- 
tention of the French force there to make an attack on the 
capital, Hué, capture it, and set up some ruler who would favour 
the French alliance, and be virtually a puppet in French hands. 
The story goes that Hué is to be attacked about the 20th inst., 
the Admiral sending gunboats of light draft over the river bar 
to assist the French forces against the capital of Anam, 
which, according to the rumour in question, has no real power 
of resistance. If this be the intention of the French commanders, 
no doubt they hope to get the Chinese Government to recognise 
the Sovereign whom France may choose, and to invest him with 
authority from Pekin. That is a very pleasant dream to in- 
dulge, but the Chinese Government is not quite wax in the 
hands of imperious foreigners, and we shall be much surprised 
if the French d'plomacy should succeed. If it fails, it will be 
almost impossible for the French nominee to secure the allegi- 
ance of the Anamites without a regular French conquest of the 
whole country. 

On Friday week, Lord Fortescue asked a remarkable ques- 
tion. He inquired of the Government, in the House of Lords, 
whether they would consider the practicability of introducing 
into the Agricultural Holdings Bill some provision for alleviat- 
ing the great hardship suffered by the family of any clergyman, 
“if he died while occupying his glebe, as many clergymen had 
latterly found themselves reluctantly compelled to do.” Amidst 
shouts of laughter, Lord Carlingford replied that he believed he 
understood Lord Fortescue’s drift,—i.ec., we suppose, that the 
excellent though ungrammatical Earl had intended to indicate 
the reluctance with which the clergyman had undertaken to 
arm his own glebe, not, as his words said, the reluctance with 
which he found himself compelled to die,—but that it was 
impossible to introduce into a Bill intended to give tenants 

ompensation for their improvements, provisions for alleviating 

the difficulties of freecholders,—which, of course, all clergymen 
are in relation tc their own glebe lands, when they cultivate 
those lands themselves. So poor Lord Fortescue was “ reluct- 
antly compelled” to take nothing but the shout of laughter for 
his pains. 

On Friday week, also, the English Agricultural Holdings Bill 
passed through Committee in the Lords with a few inconsiderable 
amendments, mischievous in temper rather than important in 
effect,—amendments calculated to take off all the grace of the 
measure, if this very mild measure can be considered likely 
to be credited with any -grace by the tenant-farmers even 
in the shape in which it first went up to the House of 
Lords. We have discussed the few amendments insisted 
on by Lord Salisbury elsewhere, and indicated how petty 
the spirit seems to have been in which they were passed. 
But we cannot honestly say that even if all of them were 
agreed to by the Commons,—which they certainly will not 
be,—they would, if properly dealt with by the administrators 
of the measure, greatly affect the value of the Bill. It is 
rather as indicating a wish to press every legal advantage against 
the tenants,—and therefore as imposing on the valuers a land- 
lord’s bias,—than as weighty amendments in themselves, that 
the mischief of these petty incisions in the measure consists. 
On Monday, the Scotch Agricultural Holdings Bill was treated 
by their Lordships in much the same fashion, the Duke of 
Argyll being the leading Tory of the day, aud displaying what 
he is said to have himself spoken of as “a cordial reluctance ” 
to accept the spirit of the Bill. 





Mr. Forster attended on Wednesday the inaugural banquet 
of the Stonehouse Liberal Acs_ciation, which has been formed 





to promote the candidature of his son, Mr. Arnold Fors 

Mr. Medley, for Devonport at the next election. My, hae 
had to answer for both Houses of Parliament, and seized 
occasion to exhort the House of Lords to such a change in its 
policy as would render it possible for a Liberal Government ty 
introduce measures into the Upper House without there 
endangering the chance of their passing the Lower Ho 
Speaking of Lord Granville’s pluck in leading the House of 
Lords with a majority against him, he told a story of Lonj 
Granville’s school days, when he had to fight a much bigger 
boy than himself. He knew there was no chance for him 
eventually, but he also knew that if he could keep up the fight, 
however often he was knocked down, till the bell rang for sch 
he should not be regarded as actually beaten. So he kept 1 
the fight till the bell rang, though repeatedly knocked down, 
and was not actually beaten. That, said Mr. Forster, wag 
exactly what Lord Granville has to do now in the House of 
Lords. He is constantly knocked over, but he keeps up the 
fight till the bell rings and wakes up public feeling, and so he ig 
never “actually beaten.” As to the House of Commons, fy 
Forster was by no means despondent. He believed heartily in 
the expedient of division of labour amongst Committees, ang 
was not disposed to admit that the House of Commons qa 
losing influence in the country. Whatever may be the case 
as to the London Press, there never was a time, he said, when 
so much space was given in provincial journals to the debates 
in the Commons, as at present. 


In the evening meeting, Mr. Forster spoke again in support 
of a resoluticn expressing confidence in the Government, and 
devoted his speech chiefly to the coming Reform Bill, its dangerg 
and its safeguards. He was in favour of grouping the smaller 
boroughs, rather than disfranchising them, and of separating 
the constituencies as much as possible into constituencies with 
only one Member each, instead of applying what is called the 
minority principle to constituencies with three and four 
Members. Mr. Forster thought that the great dangers of 
democracy in England, were the too hasty formation of 
an impulsive opinion, and the mischievous power of wire 
pullers such as control the elections in the United 
States. He would do all in his power to prevent public 
opinion taking final action too rapidly, and he would 
do all in his power to prevent politics becoming in any 
sense a business,—and therefore he opposed the payment of 
Members, except, indeed, such payment of Members as cou 
stituencies, to their great honour, contrive to effect for them 
selves, when they happen to know good and able men who 
could not, without some payment, afford to go into Parliament, 
The speech was a very thoughtful and sagacious one, and will 
do something, we hope, towards converting Devonport to 
Liberalism at the next election. 


Mr. Forster made a very striking speech at Devonport on 
Thursday, in which he heartily supported not only the present 
Administration, but the present Administration of Ireland, as 
one that had made very great changes for the better even since 
his own resignation of office. He spoke with great cordiality of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s Tramways and Emigration Bill, and even of 
the experiment in ‘‘ migration,” as an experiment that ought to 
be tried, though he did not ignore its great difficulties. Mr 
Forster ridiculed the idea of looking for “ gratitude” from 
Ireland. The Land Act was not a measure for which gratitude 
should be expected. It was simply a measure of justice. Of 
disunion between Ireland and England, Mr. Forster spoke as of 
an all but absolute impossibility. 


The choleraic epidemic is now declining rapidly in Egypt 
unless it be at Alexandria, where it appears to have reached its 
worst on Monday or Tuesday. In an important letter writtemto 
Wednesday’s Times, by Dr. Mouat, the eminent Anglo-Indian 
physician, that high authority on all Asiatic diseases supports the 
view thrown ont five weeks ago in these columns, that the epidemie 
in Egypt, though of a choleraic type, is not genuine Asiatit 
cholera, but a species of remittent choleraic fever resembling itia 
many of its symptoms, though it requires a somewhat different 
mode of treatment, and runs a distinct course. Dr. Mouat believes 
it to be absolutely certain that it has not been imported from 
India, and that it is endemic in Egypt and of a malarioas 
character, due probably to the filth and bad drainage of the 
Egyptian towns. He says that he never knew cholera when 
brought from India, of which he has watched many instances 
in three separate voyages of his own, fail to disappear at se 
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He has studied Asiatic cholera in Paris, in London, and in 
Alexandria, and wherever it breaks out it is always absolutely 
thesame. Dr. Mouat has no expectation that this epidemic will 
visit Europe. 

Talking of cholera, it ought, perhaps, to be more generally 
known than it is that a great many patients have been cured 
after passing into the apparently hopeless condition which is 
spoken of as “ collapse.” Dr. T. M. Lownds, a retired Indian 
Surgeon- Major of the Bombay Army, who had had many oppor- 
tunities of treating cholera of the worst type in India, has shown, 
in a little paper published in the Edinburgh Medical Journal for 
November, 1881, that cholera patients in collapse, if fed with 
Liebig’s raw soup, which passes into the blood without digestion 
and therefore without making any demands on the digestive 
system, may be cured even when collapse has apparently set in 
for an hour or two before the raw soup is given. Treated 
thus, the collapse disappears, though the disease often runs on 
for two or three days more, the collapse being really due to 
inanition. 

There seems to be no doubt at all that Cetewayo is alive 
and recovering, and we now hear that Usibepu, after defeating 
‘Cetewayo, has in his turn been heavily defeated by the Usutus, 
in a pitched battle lasting two days, and accompanied by great 
slaughter. The Usutus side with Cetewayo. Usibepu is 
said to have escaped on horseback and asked assistance of John 
Dunn, who refused, however, to be in any way identified with a 
losing cause. Cetewayo, therefore, may have returned not only 
to life, but to influence. 


The Benefit Penny Bank, 17 Bloomsbury Street, which was 
alleged to have a guarantee fund of £20,000, fully subscribed, 
and exclusively applicable for the protection of depositors, has 
‘peen the subject of a sort of riot this week, in consequence of 
the failure of the depositors to recover their deposits, when they 
went to demand them. It was stated that the Penny Bank had 
ttransferred its deposits to the City and Provincial Bank, and 
‘a circular was issued by the former bank, stating that as 
all the depositors had applied at once, and as their balance was 
only recoverable by weekly instalments, the depositors could 
only be paid in the same way. The depositors, who had counted 
on the £20,000 guarantee fund, and who did not like the pro- 
‘spect of repayment by weekly instalments, invaded the empty 
‘bank on Wednesday and wrecked it,—a somewhat useless dis- 
play of wrath. But it seems certain that if Penny Banks 





_stop payment, there will be a good deal less patience and 


long-suffering amongst their creditors than there has usually 
‘been amongst creditors of Banks of a higher class. A really 
popular constituency would be very much inclined to inflict 
¢apital punishment for the defalcations of those who make 
away with their property, instead of such comparatively mild 
measures as our Bankruptcy law authorises. 


We are glad to hear that Lord Lymington has given notice 
that he will call the attention of the House of Commons early 
next Session to the power of sale exercised by the Crown over 
foreshores, manors, and moorlands, and to move a resolution, 
which resolution will, of course, be one conceived in the general 
sense of our own remarks on the Southport foreshore case, and on 
theEsher Common case. The officialism of the subordinate mem- 
bers even of a Liberal Government is, as we remarked last week, 
becoming so dangerous to the rights of the people in these 
various open spaces which are growing of more importance 
every day to the health and pleasures of the people, that good 
unofficial Liberals are bound to apply the goad to the popular 
sympathies of their official colleagues. Departmental 
Liberalism is far more difficult to produce than political 
Liberalism. And departmental Conservatism has a sadly con- 
tagious influence over certain minds,—such minds, for instance, 
4s that of the able Member for Liskeard. 


It is with great comfort and satisfaction that we now turn 
month after month to the return of agrarian offences in Ireland. 
There can be no more consoling index to the happy effects of 
generous policy combined with firm administration. The latest 
published return is for the month of June. It records only three 
Offences against the person. One, in Monaghan, is classed as 
@n assault endangering life; one, in Kerry, as an aggravated 
assault; the third is a charge of conspiring to murder, in Mayo. 
There are seventeen offences against property, and among these 
we deeply regret to see seven cases of the loathsome crime of 
cattle-maiming, four of these being in Kerry, which still seems 





to be the most disturbed of the Irish counties. There are forty- 
seven offences against the public peace, of which twenty-seven 
are threatening letters and notices, and fourteen are classed 
under the heading, “ Injury to Property,”—a somewhat vague 
description, considering that offences against property, referred 
to above, form a class in themselves. As Irish crime is mainly 
agrarian, the calendar of the country at the present moment 
would probably compare favourably with that of either England 
or Scotland. 








On Tuesday night, Mr. Trevelyan obtained the second read- 
ing of his “ Tramways ” Bill, for developing the resources of the 
West of Ireland, and also consented to devote £50,000 out of 
the sum granted for emigration to an experiment in migration, 
—that is, to the removal of the starving Irish peasantry to other 
land in Ireland capable of better cultivation, so far as such 
land can be found. If Mr. Trevelyan has any real hope of the 
success of that experiment, we are glad that he has consented 
to try it. If it be a mere concession to popular pressure against 
the secret convictions of the Irish Administration, we regret it 
as one of those blunders which are fruitful of other blunders, 
because they show the Irish Members the squeezability of the 
Administration. We trust, however, that Mr. Trevelyan has 
found some reason to change his mind as to the possibility of at 
least a limited success. 


A very strange and dreadful fivefold murder was committed 
by William Gouldstone, blacksmith, on Wednesday week (August 
8th), at 8 Courtney Place, St. James’s Street, Walthamstow. 
His wife had recently had twins, and either this event, or other 
facts not at present known to us, appeared to have driven the 
man to desperation. While his wife was still lying ill, he came 
home and drowned his three eldest boys, and then, going into 
her room, struck the newly-born infants who were lying on her 
breast, so that they also died in a day or two. The man makes 
no attempt to deny or excuse his crime. Whencharged with it, 
he said, “ Yes, sir, that is right; I did it. Now Iam happy. 
I did it like a man, too.” The coroner’s jury returned a verdict 
of wilful murder against the father in each of the five cases, and 
the Crown has taken up the prosecution. Of course, the only 
conceivable defence would be a presumption of insanity, of which 
at present there is no evidence, except,—if that be evidence,—the 
complete unconcern and stolid self-satisfaction of the prisoner. 
The man is only tventy-six years old. 


The Deanery of Exeter being now vacant, we wish the Govern- 
ment would give it to Canon Stubbs. He is just the man for a 
Deanery, and would teach the world far more by means of such 
books as he could write in the seclusion of the Deanery at 
Exeter, than he ever will from his Professor’s chair or his 
Canon’s stall. Canon Stubbs especially deserves recognition by 
the Government for the active part which he took in favour 
of a Christian policy on the Eastern Question. 


The Comte de Chambord is admitted now on all hands to be 
in a hopeless condition. 

We hear with lively pleasure that the Bishop of Peterborough 
is now at last thought to be in a good way to recover. He has 
hung between life and death for upwards of a month, but there 
now seems every reason to hope that his great eloquence, abili- 
ties, and manliness will exert their influence amongst us for 
many years to come. Moreover,a strong man who has hung 
so long between life and death, if he really recovers, is apt 
to be much less careful of conventional formule than those who 
have never been annealed by physical and mental suffering of 
this stern kind. We want that sort of strength among our 
Bishops. 


The statistics of insanity and idiocy in the United States are 
very curious, females showing a great many more cases of 
insanity than males, and males a great many more cases of 
idiocy than females. Of 91,997 insane people, 44,408 are 
males, and 47,589 are females; while of 76,895 idiots, 45,309 
are males, and only 31,586 are females. It appears, therefore, 
that in the United States at all events, the female sex is much 
more subject to violent mental disease, while the male sex is 
much more subject to imbecility. Is that true, we wonder, of 
insanity and idiocy in Europe? 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 99} to 100;%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—¢—— 
THE IRISH MEMBERS AND THE CRIMES ACT. 


HE Irish émeute of Monday night was one of the most 
disheartening events to the friends of Ireland which has 
occurred during the present year. Stated shortly, its drift is 
this,—that the Irish leaders do not condemn, and even lend by 
their language the clearest sanction to, the disgraceful imputa- 
tions made on Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan that they are 
using the Prevention of Crimes Act not to put down murder 
in Ireland, but rather to fill the prisons with unfairly- 
tried and often innocent Irish peasants; that they do every- 
thing in their power to obtain accusations, whether false 
or true, that they may detain the persons accused in prison, 
while they try and persuade them that their accomplices have 
sworn away their lives, and that they may just as well 
confess freely their whole guilt, and give up the names of the 
partners of that guilt. Nay, Mr. Harrington was not ashamed to 
accuse Lord Spencer of ordering the execution of a man (Myles 
Joyce) knowing him to be innocent, though, when the Chair- 
man of Committees was about to insist on his withdrawing 
that most false accusation, he substituted for it the different 
accusation that Lord Spencer had in his hands the materials 
for convincing himself of the innocence of Myles Joyce, if he 
would only have used those materials, And what, after those 
violent and monstrous accusations, was Mr. Parnell’s own lan- 
guage? [He expressed his disbelief that the Crimes Act 
had been enacted for the protection of the humbler classes 
of Ireland, and denied that it had been used for that 
purpose. He maintained that “ the Crimes Act had been used, 
in a way it was impossible to describe, for the unexampled 
oppression of the humbler classes of the people of the country,” 
and he did not even disavow or condemn what his Irish 
colleague had said as to Lord Spencer’s conduct in permitting 
the law to take its course with Myles Joyce. Everything said 
by the Irish party, in fact, had the effect of expressing and 
strengthening the popular prejudice in Ireland against the 
justice of the Lord-Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary, of 
intensifying the belief that those honourable men,—among the 
noblest of their class in Parliament,—catch at every excuse 
for putting an Irishman in prison and keeping him in prison, 
and care nothing at all for the protection of the peasantry 
against such cruel outrages as the Maamtrassna and other 
analogous murders. On the contrary, Mr. Parnell, while 
denying in words that there was any dislike on the part of the 
Irish Members towards those who were instrumental in bringing 
guilty people to justice, went on to echo all their accusations 
as to the use made of the Crimes Act for the purpose of de- 
taining innocent persons, and betraying them into admissions 
founded on false rumours of treachery. 

And yet the Home-rule League itself put forth a reso- 
lution, on the day after the Phoenix Park murders had 
become generally known, calling on the people of Ireland to 
afford every facility for the discovery of the murderers,— 
which was, in reality, an exhortation to those who knew the 
guilty persons to give their secret up. Now, however, no one 
who has followed that advice receives the smallest considera- 
tion from the popular Irish party. Carey, who was a hero 
in the newspapers of that party, before he confessed, has be- 
come a villain almost too atrocious to be named since he gave the 
clue to the detection of the plot which the Home-rule League 
exhorted Irishmen to expose. Again, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, 
and Mr. Davitt put out on the very morrow of the Phoenix 
Park assassinations a proclamation to the people of Ireland ex- 
pressing their personal abhorrence of the crime, and stating that 
till the murderers were brought to justice a stain would “ sully 
our country’s name.” Well, now the murderers have been 
brought to justice, and other murderers equally guilty have been 
brought to justice too. But the very people who exhorted the 
people of Ireland to lend the promptest aid in bringing them to 
justice, do nothing but throw doubts on the genuineness of 
every scrap of evidence given against the assassins, and assail all 
who are engaged in the attempt to unveil conspiracy and punish 
murder with the most detestable insinuations as to their 
motives, and the most open distrust of their desire to shield 
any but the rich and powerful from terror and wrong. This 
is all thoroughly heart-breaking, Every crime whose author 
is detected seems to be the occasion for new reproaches on the 
part of the very men who expressed their burning desire for 
its detection, while as yet it was concealed. Of course, we know 
the explanation of allthis. We know that the Irish Members 





. Ce 
would profess in the abstract the utmost delight in the detec. 
tion of the author of a crime, but that when he is de 
through the agency of an English Administration 
always consumed with a deep disbelief that the Ep lish 
Administration have come upon the right man. Ina <a 
the fact that any criminal is detected by the machinery of the 
English Government seems to them far more Convincin, 
evidence that he is the wrong man, than the evidence elicited 
can possibly be that he is the right man. Irish Members 
are most anxious for the detection of criminals—b an 
other conceivable modes than those which actually exist, But’ 
as all the modes for detecting them which do in fact exist: 
are tainted with their British origin, the Irish Members 
are deep in their incredulity that the methods employed 
have been just, or that th ti f th 

j at even the motives of those who get 
them in motion can have been pure. In a word, what it comes 
to is this,—if Irish criminals had been detected by an Irish 
Administration, Ireland would have rejoiced. As they have: 
been detected by a British Administration, Irishmen will not 
believe that they are the true criminals, and try to transfer 
all the criminality from them to the upright and steadfast men 
who have brought the criminals to justice. And Mr. Parnell 
who cannot for a moment be supposed to share these passionate 
and disgraceful illusions, is compelled to countenance them, ir 
order to keep even a shred of authority over his wild and 
wayward party. 

We call this condition of things hopeless, from every 
point of view. It is hopeless from that of the Nationalist 
party themselves. What they desire is to make the govern- 
ment of Ireland by the British Government impossible ; but 
all they are driving at is a very different thing,—rendering the: 
government of Ireland by the British Government on any 
true Parliamentary system, impossible. Doubtless, with an 
Irish party calumniating—for it comes to that—every states. 
man who makes an honest effort to put down crime in Ireland, 
there is less and less hope of Ireland being entrusted to the 
administration of any of the party who carry on this systematic 
practice of detraction. And worse than this, the detractors 
render it almost impossible for any Irishman to gain popularity 
in Ireland who does not adopt this unworthy attitude. Any 
one can see that Mr. Parnell himself does not really share 
the views of his more advanced followers; that he only gives 
way to them, because he fears that he would lose his power 
in Ireland, if he opposed them and rebuked them. Yet not 
till we see an Irish statesman who has the courage to rebuke 
such followers as Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Harrington and 
Mr. Healy, will it ever be on the cards that Ireland should 
be entrusted to the care of a popular Irish patriot to admin- 
ister. Where is the popular Irishman with the courage 
requisite to tell the truth about Lord Spencer and Mr, 
Trevelyan? Wherever an Irishman who will tell the truth 
about those truly high-minded men is to be found, he is 
a man certain, unfortunately, at the present moment to 
be howled down in Ireland. And yet, England never can and 
never ought to give up Ireland to the administration of men 
who have behaved as the extreme Irish party have behaved, 
during the present Session and the last. 

In the next place, the situation is equally hopeless from the 
English point of view. We Liberals do not want excuses for 
governing Ireland without the support of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party. Nothing can be more abhorrent to our feel- 
ings. It is contrary to every tradition we have. Yet, 
how are we to hand over Ireland to the mercy of 
such a party as that which Mr. Parnell now leads, a party 
which we are told,—and we fear not without truth,—will be 
swelled in numbers, and become rather more than less virulent 
in tone than it is now, after the next general election? Is it 
possible for us to co-operate with such a party,—a party that, 
instead of supporting the best Englishmen in their best acts, 
tries to make government by good Englishmen with a Liberal 
policy more and more impossible every day in Ireland? If the 
leader of the Irish popular party commanded the confidence of 
moderate Englishmen, then, indeed, there would be hope. But 
when the leader of the Irish party has to make himself appear 
worse than he is, in order to have a chance of keeping his popu- 
larity in Ireland, the moral gulf between the two countries 
must continue to grow wider and wider, while for that very 
reason it becomes less and less possible, on any righteous 
principle at all, for England to throw off Ireland, and to leave 
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to the party of violence the opportunity of extinguishing their 


quarrel with the reasonable minority by suppressing that 
reasonable minority itself. As yet, the prospect in Ireland is 
all darkness. We can only do what is right, and leave the 
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fature to the only power competent to bring good out of what 
took like unmixed evil. 





MR. FORSTER ON EGYPT. 


N Mr. Forster's otherwise admirable speech of Thursday 
Jast at Devonport, there is a passage apparently favouring 

not only an early evacuation of Egypt, but a complete aban- 
donment of the policy of keeping up English influence over 
that country, which surprises and disappoints us greatly. He said 
of his son, the Liberal candidate for Devonport, that Mr. Arnold 
Forster had made some remarks on Wednesday which he himself 
had thought not badly expressed, “ with regard to how earnest 
weought to be to withdraw from Egypt as soon as possible,” and 
then he went on thus :—* I entirely agree with that view, but 
[ must say this much—we went to Egypt certainly to protect 
our interests. I think we were bound to do so. We did not 
go there merely for the purpose of giving good government to 
Egypt. If there had been no Suez Canal and no road to 
India, I suppose we should not have thought it was our 
duty to go to Egypt. We went there because our interests 
were engaged. We cannot go anywhere without our duties and 
responsibilities going with us; we put down the rebellion there, 
and we are now trying to give them good government. I 
think that it is a duty imposed on us, and I think every one 
agrees with us on that point. The difference may be to what 
extent we are to proceed in that trial, and to see that good 
government really follows the attempt. There is only one 
remark I want to make, that which is, perhaps, lost sight of 
by the newspapers and by many persons who speak on this 
subject. It is that if we leave Egypt alone with a good govern- 
ment, or with the officials we have got appointed, and do not 
at the same time make up our minds to leave the Egyptian 
people entirely at liberty and unfettered in dealing with these 
officials, we put the Government in a position which is some- 
what dangerous for any Government, and more dangerous for 
an Oriental Government than for any other Government. We 
remove from them the check against misgovernment. If 
by the force we have behind the rulers there we make 
rebellion impossible, we really take upon ourselves the re- 
sponsibility of the government which is thus conducted.” If 
we understand that passage correctly, it comes to the same view 
as that which Mr. John Morley has advocated in the House of 
Commons, and the Pall Mall Gazette in the Press, that we ought 
to give Egypt what the Government are pleased to call a fair 
startton a path, remember, altogether unlike that of any 
genuine Oriental Government—and that, having given her 
this “fair start” on a line which it is quite contrary to the 
political genius of a Mahommedan and Oriental Government 
to persevere in, we should abandon Egypt to her own devices, 
and let the “fair start” come to a close in that foul end to 
which all such experiments are fated from the beginning. All 
we can say, in answer to that view, is that a “fair start” on a 
course wholly contrary to the spirit of the uncontrolled Mahom- 
medan genius, is no fair start at all, and ought never to have 
been given if it were not to be sustained by the same 
force by which it was given. What would ‘be said if 
we acted in the same manner in India,—if we set up 
there a semi-constitutional government under a number 
of Native Princes, got a fair code of laws translated into a 
number of different Indian languages, organised for each State 
a native army and police, and then made our exit from India, 
boasting to all the world that we had given India a “fair 
start?” Would it not be said, and truly said, that we should 
have done much better to leave India entirely alone than to 
force upon her a system of government quite unlike any for 
Which her own history had paved the way, and then to abandon 
her to the chance that she would quietly run on in the artificial 
§tooves made for her by European civilisation? Surely it is 
evident to all the world that if the grafting of English 
ideas of justice and freedom and commerce are to bear any 
fruit at all in Oriental States, they must be supported steadily 
by the Power that grafts them, or that they will result 
i nothing but confusion. What Mr. Forster seems 
to advocate is the grafting on Egypt of what is, for Egypt, 
a highly artificial system of government,—a government 
conducted by Europeans,—and then the duty of abstaining 
from any support of that highly artificial system, lest we 
thould be found to be making ourselves responsible for the 
gross injustice of European administrators, Surely you might 
ost as well advocate the setting of a watch in motion by 
@use of a fine mainspring, and then the removal of the 
Walnspring, in the hope that everything would go on just as 


if it were there. It is perfectly true, of course, that if a Euro- 
pean system be grafted on Egypt, and that European system 
be unrighteously administered, those who grafted it on 
the country would be responsible for it, especially if they 
supported it without taking care to regulate it. It is per- 
fectly true that we ought to revise and regulate more or less 
generally, any system that we support; and that if we do 
not, we shall be justly responsible for all the evil it works. 
But then it is equally true that if we first set up an alien 
system, and then leave it calmly to collapse, which is the 
policy advocated by Mr. Morley, and, if we understand him 
rightly, by Mr. Forster also, we shall have been quite as guilty 
of introducing a demoralising anarchy, and even more guilty of 
intellectual imbecility. Who can imagine that such a system as 
Lord Dufferin has established will go on satisfactorily without 
any support from without? Our experienced correspondent, Mr. 
Hilary Skinner, says most truly that the danger of an Islamic 
rising in Egypt is always considerable ; and for our parts, we do 
not for a moment question that if the Egyptian soldiers once 
get clearly the conviction that whatever might happen, Great 
Britain would look on calmly, and take no steps to interfere, 
it would be not simply probable, but certain. It is the strong 
impression made by our peremptory interference, and the belief 
that, if occasion were given for it, the same interference 
would be repeated, and that conviction only that keeps 
down Mahommedan fanaticism in Egypt, and renders the 
country so amenable to a very small British force. It is likely 
enough that if this conviction remains, the Government 
would be amenable, and would respect all Sir E. Baring’s 
suggestions, even if we had no force in- Egypt atall. But 
if once the conviction is inspired that we have departed 
and departed finally, for good or evil, Sir E. Baring would 
be about as useful to prevent the rise in Egypt of another 
Arabi, as Mr. Trevelyan without Great Britain at his back 
would be to prevent the rise in Ireland of another Wolfe 
Tone. 

The arguments of the Pall Mall Gazette, and as we are sorry 
to observe, of Mr. Forster himself, would have been very 
sound arguments, so far as they go, against any kind of inter- 
ference in Egypt, unless indeed one solely for the protection 
and guardianship of the Suez Canal and the Suez railroad. 
An interference of that kind might be justified, of course, from 
the point of view of sheer self-interest, or concern for the 
interests of Europe. But any further setting to rights of 
Egyptian politics was wholly indefensible unless the force which 
undertook it.were to be used to support it. You cannot use- 
fully interfere to graft European institutions on a Mahommedan 
State, unless your interference is, however moderate in char- 
acter, to be steadily sustained. You interfere for objects which 
the Mahommedan ruler hardly understands, and for which he 
does not care a single straw. Those objects, no doubt, concern 
the welfare of a large population ; but then, the welfare of the 
population in that sense, is not what the Oriental ruler desires, 
and he probably believes that the people would be better off 
if they were governed as his predecessors have been accus- 
tomed to govern them. He will submit, and submit with a 
good grace, to pressure which he knows to be irresistible, 
and will not even wait for its application, if he is con- 
‘fident that it is ready prepared. But to expect him 
to become a moral convert to the doctrines of European 
statesmen, just because he has submitted to them under the 
conviction that submission was obviously the wise policy, 
is not rational,—is even absurd. It would have been far 
better, in our opinion, to have confined our interference to the 
Canal and the Railway, than to have raised hopes in the Egyp- 
tian people of a class of reforms which we never intended to 
carry through,—to have given a “fair start” to a system 
which cannot have a fair start at all, except under a guarantee 
from outside. We thoroughly detest the Jingo policy and the 
Jingo ideas. But we do with all our hearts pity the poor 
Egyptians, wish to alleviate their miseries, and believe that 
there is now before us a legitimate and great opportunity of 
succeeding in so doing. Probably, destiny will be too strong 
for the laissez-faire party. Radicals may preach the duty of 
leaving Egypt, and watching with perfect unconcern the rapid 
running-down of all the agencies for good which we have set 
on foot, but preaching and practice are not the same. Eng- 
lishmen will listen benignantly to the laissez-faire doctrine, till 
they see it beginning to produce disaster and disorganisation. 
Then the cry goes forth that it is simply evading a plain duty 
to let good work be wasted; and the result is that the non- 
intervention policy is condemned at the critical moment, and 





effects no ‘more harm than any false start is calcu'ated 
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to produce. There never was a people so little likely to sit 
quietly looking on, while all their good work is being undone, 
as the people of Great Britain. 





THE LORDS ON THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
BILL. 


ORD SALISBURY cannot bear to give with a good grace. 
In the case of this Agricultural Holdings Bill, which 
no one, so far as we know, regards as anything but the 
most moderate of measures, he might have very well 
enjoined on his followers to earn, if possible, some small stock 
of that supererogatory merit on which he will certainly 
have to draw freely enough next Session, if he deals with 
the Government’s Reform Bill as Conservatives in general 
appear to expect. He might at least have posed before the 
country as saying to his followers, ‘See how moderate we 
Peers are, when the Commons know how to be moderate, too! 
Here is a Radical Government in power, and they propose to 
compel landlords to compensate farmers for their improve- 
ments; we are almost all landlords, and are the persons on 
whom the cost of compensating them will fall ; but the Govern- 
ment have brought in a measure distinguished by unexpected 
moderation, and what is the result? The result is that we 
have accepted the measure in the frankest way, only making a 
few formal alterations.’ Surely Lord Salisbury would have 
been wise in taking up this attitude. But he has done nothing 
of the kind. He has given the farmers good reason to think 
that he will deprive them of any advantage he can, and the 
House of Commons good reason to believe that he will thwart 
them where he can, without asserting a single principle for 
which any one even supposes that he himself cares seriously 
to contend. 

Let us see what amendments Lord Salisbury used his 
majority to carry. The first was the amendment extending 
to all tenants’ improvements the condition already conceded 
as regards draining, irrigation, fencing, and improvements of 
that kind, that no increase of return reasonably ascribable to 
the inherent qualities of the soil are to be valued as due to work 
done by the tenant. Now, we have always asserted the general 
reasonableness of this condition. It is perfectly obvious that a 
rich soil spoiled by water, or trodden down by cattle, might yield 
indefinitely more when properly drained or fenced than a poor 
soil would, if improved in the same way, and obviously enough 
the difference between the effect produced on the good soil and 
the effect produced on the poor soil ought to belong to the 
landlord, not to the tenant. And the same might*be said of all 
improvements, but then there are many kinds of improvements 
with regard to which the attempt to discriminate between what 
is due to the soil itself and what is due to the operation 
performed on the soil, is almost hopeless, especially as the 
effect produced, whatever it is, is exhausted within a very 
limited period. Such improvements are those in the Third 
Part of the Schedule,—the higher manuring operations, 
boning, chalking, clay-burning, liming, guanoing of land. 
The good effects of these operations is exhausted within 
a time tolerably well known, and within that time the attempt 
to discriminate what is due to the inherent qualities of the 
soil, and what is due to the artificial aid lent it, must be 
highly conjectural. Any effort to distinguish them will be 
certainly regarded by the tenant as an effort to deprive him 
arbitrarily of an increased production fairly earned by his own 
expenditure. If Lord Salisbury had been wise, he would not 
have endeavoured to direct the minds of the valuers to attempt 
a discrimination highly problematic in itself, and certain to be 
looked upon by the tenant as a mean attempt to depreciate the 
effect of what he, by his own expenditure of capital, had 
fairly earned. If a soil that had previously yielded barely 
enough to pay expenses, yielded for some years after such an 
operation as this a large profit, it it is reasonable to assume 
that the difference, so long as it lasts, will be due to the opera- 
tions effected by the tenant. But Lord Salisbury was inexorable, 
and defeated the Government by 82 against 51, on an issue 
which he must know himself to be of the smallest possible 
importance ; and, indeed, chiefly important because it betrays 
the bias of the Tory Peers. Lord Salisbury will certainly not 
venture to throw the Bill out, if this amendment is dis- 
agreed to by the Commons, as no doubt it ought to be and 
will be. 

Still more foolish was the attack on the Land Commis- 
sioners,—really on Sir James Caird,—no ‘doubt for having 
advocated the cause of “the sitting tenant.” Lord Salisbury 
moved an amendment to Clause 11 to the effect that if any party 








. es 
to a dispute concerning compensation arising un . 
not like the umpire poner by the Land Gontand Ril i 
the umpire should be appointed by the “Coungi] of 
Institute of Surveyors.” This was a mere slap in the a 
to Sir James Caird. No one has ever challenged the im = 
tiality of his proceedings under the Agricultural Hold; ‘ 
of 1875, and Lord Salisbury would not have su pes Ack 

; : egy Sgested that 
he might be fairly objected to, if Sir James Caird had 
endeavoured, with all who care for the better class of teat 
to find a mode of satisfying the sitting tenant that his rent shal] 
not be unfairly raised on his own improvements, even though he 
give no notice to quit. We have declared the problem to be in 
our opinion, an insoluble one, except by the natural good-feelis 
existing between landlord and tenant; but none the less, Sir 
James Caird would not have been the man he is, or trusted 
all parties as he has been, unless he had desired to satisfy the 
sitting tenant without compelling him to give notice to quit, 
This mere snap of Lord Salisbury’s at Sir James Caird is 
childish, and again will betray to the tenant-farmers, as nothi 
else could have done, the temper of Lord Salisbury’s alters. 
tions. Once more, there is the attempt to water-down the 
concession made in the second clause of the Bill to tenants who 
have made before the passing of this Bill a class of improvement 
for which at present they are not entitied to be compen 
but for which this Bill would concede them a compensation, 
This is to be done by providing that “ no compensation shall 
be claimed under Clause 2, in contravention of any specific 
agreement existing between the parties in reference thereto,” 
a trivial endeavour to provide against the claim fo 
compensation in those few exceptional cases of hardshi 
in which the Bill is to apply to improvements effected 
before its passing, as in general it will not do. As the 
Government said, the valuers are directed under Clause 6 
to take into account any set-off against the tenant’s claim 
which can be shown by the landlord, and that is sufficient 
guarantee against any abuse of this particular section, 
But Lord Salisbury would not be satisfied without making it 
plain in every sentence that he regards the tenant as the 
aggressor, against whom every conceivable precaution is to be 
taken under the Bill. The effect of that amendment,—to 
which, like the rest, he will certainly not care to adhere, if 
the Government resist it,—is simply to tell the tenants how 
profoundly the landlords distrust them, and how they desire to 
shut out every conceivable loophole against their disposition to 
robthelandlord. That is not the spirit in which a serious Tory 
leader should have dealt with a Bill of thissort. Finally, Lord 
Salisbury struck out the right of the allotment men to com 
pensation. As we said last week, he has this excuse, that the 
right of the allotment men for compensation may so frighten 
small owners, that they will grant no allotments after the 
passing of a Bill which would give the allotment men a claim for 
compensation. And that, doubtless, would be a very pernicious 
effect of the clause. Still, we doubt if it will really have 
enough effect of this kind to undo the good of putting the 
allotment men on the same footing of justice as the larger 
tenant. On the whole, we may safely predict that Lord 
Salisbury’s work on Friday week will result—so far as it has 
any result,—only in discredit to the Tory party in the country, 
as well as in some loss of dignity to the House of Lords. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


HE third reading of the Bankruptcy Bill was the occasion 

for a perfect rain of compliments on Mr. Chamberlain for 

his conduct of that Bill through the Grand Committee. Aad 
there can be no doubt that these compliments were thoroughly 
well deserved. They came as much from Conservatives 3 
from Liberals, and were the genuine expression of the feelings 
of business men towards a consummate master of political 
business. Mr. Chamberlain’s clear grasp of his Bill, his grest 
candour in considering all the objections stated against it, his 
courtesy in meeting those objections as far as it was practit- 
able for him to do so, and his skill in keeping the discussion 
in the Grand Committee to the point, without giving offence 
to any one, have been attested by all his colleagues on that 
Committee; nor can it be questioned that so far as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s expedient has succeeded and inspired sanguine hopes 0 
further success, the credit is chiefly due to Mr. Chamberlain 
And this will go to his credit with all parties. We do 10h 
of course, mean that Conservatives will cease to fear Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Radicalism on the ground that he is a first-rate 
man of business, and a skilful mediator in business discussioms 
On that account, they will only fear his influence the more 
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: . But though they may fear his influence 
and ~ — will doubtless Ps ae a statesman less 
the oe have hitherto done. It is no trivial set-off 

p ae are supposed to be revolutionary views, that 
they are not so revolutionary as to absorb the man in 

y isan; and it is an even greater set-off against such 
oe that the men who hold them should be found to be 
ye and courteous towards political opponents, keen in 
pel of the rights of property, and as eager to prevent 
their own patronage from being badly used as they would be 
pee rd against the abuse of the patronage of opponents. 

‘. Mr. Chamberlain has shown,—together with very un- 
pom city for business negotiations,—in the Grand Com- 
ittee on the Bankruptcy Bill, and therefore he has come out 
fit with that new reputation which a statesman always gains 
from proving great administrative capacity, and which a young 
and untried Liberal always gains from convincing the timid 
that his attachment to advanced views does not imply 
any general flightiness and dangerousness of purpose, or any 
general jrreconcilability to the methods and prepossessions of 
the cautious members of the community. 

Mr. Chamberlain was, perhaps, fortunate in having taken 
it up as the leading idea of his Bankruptcy Bill to fix a slur 
on fraudulent bankrupts. That is a thoroughly sound moral 
idea, but it is not only a thoroughly sound moral idea, but 
also one which Conservatives regard with exceptional approval 
a3 an outcome of Radical statesmanship. The general 
Conservative notion of Radicalism certainly is that it is an 
upsetting” creed; and, indeed, no Radical can deny that 
he does wish to upset some things which exist, and which, 
in his opinion, ought not to exist. But Radicals do not 
wish to upset that which exists and, in their opinion, 
ought to exist, and it is a fortunate thing for Mr. Chamber- 
lain that this Bill has brought him out as the champion of a 
gound trade morality, and has therefore exhibited him to the 
Conservative party as the strong and skilful representative of 
one of the great bulwarks of human society, instead of as 
the assailant of any of those bulwarks. This was just what 
Mr. Chamberlain needed to gain greater consideration 
from the Opposition. They knew him already as a very 
skilful and effective debater, but rather as a debater in- 
clined to minimise what they deemed national obligations, 
—inclined to take the side of disappointing the confidence 
inspired by traditional policy and formal pledges,—than as a 
debater disposed to invest such obligations with new sacredness, 
and to enforce severe penalties against those who make light of 
them. Hence, his dexterity hitherto has been regarded as 
dangerous dexterity,.as dexterity in evading the meaning 
attached by Conservatives to the engagements of the nation 
or the State. But throughout these discussions, Mr. Cham- 
berlain has used his swift and supple intellect for the 
opposite purpose, jin order to deepen the sense of personal 
obligations in commerce, and to induce the Legislature to 
brand with a real stain those who do not show an adequate 
sense of these obligations, That has given to Mr. Chamber- 
lain's display of dexterity a greater effect of weight and 
dignity than before, and enabled those who distrust him most 
to see in him one who may on occasions be something more 
than an underminer of existing institutions,—who may, indeed, 
become what some of the oldest of known Radicals used to 
call “the repairer of the breach, the restorer of paths to dwell 
in.” Probably no Member of the Government has gained so 
= “s reputation by the Session which is all but over, as 

. Chamberlain. 





THE IRISH MIGRATION SCHEME. 


| re sittings of the House of Commons are naturally 
‘ a trial to reporters, and they certainly supply an 
additional reason why some authorised record should be 
kept of Parliamentary proceedings. Very often, no doubt, 
the business done in the small hours is of no real 
importance. Routine measures are carried a stage further, 
in the teeth of routine opposition. When the Irish 

mbers go on dividing till four o’clock in the morning, it 
matters little whether the exact point on which each division 
8 taken is accurately recorded. All these journeys into the 

by make no change in the Bill, and it is as well perhaps 
that no account should be kept of the change they work in 

@ temper of the travellers. Now and again, however, some- 

ng happens after the majority of the Members have gone 
home to bed, in which the public outside Parliament takes an 
interest, and then it is a little provoking that, after a careful 
comparison of the different accounts. the renorts civen in the 





morning papers should leave the reader in complete uncertainty 
as to what has been said. The debate on the second reading of 
the Irish Tramways and Public Companies’ Bill on Wednesday 
morning is one of these cases. The Government have been 
greatly pressed by the Irish party to make some provision for 
relieving the congested districts in the West of Ireland by 
migration, as well as by emigration; and Mr. Trevelyan is 
believed to have said in his speech that he would listen to this 
proposal. But the different newspapers give quite different 
versions of what he said, and as they are all equally authori- 
tative, it is only by the help of considerations based on general 
probabilities that we are able to come to any conclusion. The 
conclusion we have come to is that Mr. Trevelyan was in a 
yielding mood, and that migration is to have a trial. Our 
chief reason for thinking this is that the Bill was read a 
second time without a division, and it is hard to believe that 
Mr. Parnell would have allowed this, if the Government had 
not made some concession to his conception of Irish wants. The 
eleventh clause of the Bill provides that in the section of the 
Arrears Act which enables grants to be made in aid of emigra- 
tion, £200,000 shall be substituted for £100,000. As to the 
advantage of this alteration there can be no reasonable 
question. It will not only allow of more emigrants being 
sent out, but also of those who are sent out being provided - 
with a better outfit. The highest sum that can at present be 
spent on any one emigrant is £5, and by this clause the Govern- 
ment will be able to raise this sum to £8. Unfortunately, the 
Irish party are pledged to oppose emigration by every means in 
their power. They have a pet remedy of their own in migra- 
tion, and though the facts, so far as they are known, probably 
make against migration, the Members who preach it are not the 
least disturbed. They draw an imaginary picture of Ireland, 
and then abuse the Government for not accepting it in lieu 
of the reality. The real picture, or what we then believed to be 
the real picture, was painted by Mr. Trevelyan some time ago. 
In that we see an Ireland in which all the good land is already 
occupied, and none of the unoccupied land is good. That is 
precisely what we should have looked for in a country in which 
the passion for holding land has been so keen, and the popu- 
lation so large in comparison with the means of subsistence. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s description of Ireland outside the districts 
along the West Coast divides it into land that is cultivated 
and land that is not cultivated, and this last he again divided 
into land of which something might be made by a considerable 
expenditure of money, and land of which nothing can be made 
by any expenditure whatever. Of these classes, the land that is 
cultivated is, by the nature of the case, already occupied ; while 
as to the land that is incapable of improvement, nothing can 
be gained by occupying it. There remains the land which is 
at once not cultivated, and capable of improvement. But 
of this, Mr. Trevelyan said distinctly that, when im- 
proved, it can only be used for grazing, and no exten- 
sion of the Irish grazing grounds can give occasion 
for any large migration of human beings. The contention 


‘of the Irish party in opposition to this view is of a double 


kind. Sometimes they deny that Mr. Trevelyan has stated 
the facts correctly. A great part of what he sets down as 
land that can only feed cattle, they maintain to be land that 
can feed human beings. Of course, if this were so, a good 
case for migration would have been made out. The over- 
population of Ireland would then be simply a matter of bad 
distribution. The people are too close together in one district 
and too far apart in others. Once let them be removed from 
the part of the island where the soil will not yield enough to 
feed them, and be planted on those waste lands which only 
need the application of the spade to blossom like the rose, and 
all will go well. The other contention is not so often put 
forward in the House of Commons, but it was made with great 
plainness in a famous speech of Mr. Davitt’s. Why should 
the rich pastures for which Ireland is famous support cattle 
only, and not men? The real answer is obvious enough,— 
Because Nebuchadnezzar has left no imitators. When Irish- 
men can eat grass, like the ox, the great grazing-farms may 
profitably be broken up into small holdings. So long as they 
require a different kind of food, grazing-farms will be best 
used for their present purpose. This, however, is not at all 
the answer that the Irish party gives. According to them, 
the grazing-farms do not support human beings, because the 
human beings are not there to be supported. Let the starving 
peasantry of the West be brought to these pastures, and they 
will be starving no longer. The spade and the plough will 
soon break up the smooth, green surface, and abundant crops 
will repay the toil that has brought the land into cultivation. 
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If the Government are going to spend £50,000 out of the 
£100,000 referred to in this Bill,—and even Mr. Forster seems 
to approve of this experiment being made,—our fearis that one 
or both of two things will happen. When the State is will'ng 
to lend money to public companies, it is seldom long before 
companies are created to borrow it ; and we shall be surprised 
if, in a short time, there do not exist associations formed for 
the express purpose of bringing waste lands into cultivation, 
and of changing lands now in pasture into tillage. It is too 
probable that both these experiments will fail. The waste 
lands will prove to be good for nothing ; the pasture lands will 
prove to be only good for pasture. But if they do fail, Ireland 
will not simply be no better for them,—she will be a little 
the worse. Another hope will have been disappointed ; 
another effort to set natural laws at defiance will have met 
with the customary fate of such attempts. The Government 
may see reason for believing that money may be spent in this 
way to more purpose than they thought would be possible a 
few months back ; and if so, we shall be heartily glad to find 
that our fears are groundless. But if all that they believe is 
that the Bill will pass if migration is included among its 
objects, and not otherwise, it will only be one more instance 
added to the many in which the real welfare of Ireland has 
been sacrificed to the ignorant or interested demands of her 
’ Parliamentary representatives. 





A JAMAICA RITUAL CASE. 


HE conduct of the Bishop of Jamaica in a Ritual case, in 
which he was lately called upon to intervene, appears to 
us to afford a favourable example of the spirit and temper in 
which such questions should be approached by those in 
authority. Complaint was made to the Bishop that one of 
his clergy, Mr. Deurwaarder, incumbent of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Gilnock, had set up “a high altar,” and that he was 
in the habit of using altar lights, incense, wafer-bread, “ and 
wine ceremonially mixed with water.” The complainants, 
who seem to have been members of the congregation, objected 
to these practices, and assured the Bishop that they represented 
the general feeling of the congregation, “ many of whom would 
withdraw from the church,” if the objectionable usages were 
not given up. The Bishop assumed, with good reascn as it 
seems, that the case was one of genuinely aggrieved parish- 
ioners, and he determined accordingly to take the matter in 
hand. He summoned the principal Clergy of the neighbour- 
hood, and, attended by these and his Archdeacon, held a 
Visitation, first in the vestry of Mr. Deurwaarder’s church, 
and afterwards in the body of the church. Mr. Deurwaar- 
der “admitted that the facts were substantially as stated, 
and that division in the church was resulting from the ritual 
practices he had felt it right to adopt.’’ ‘* Upon this, most of 
the clergy present reasoned with Mr. Deurwaarder, and urged 
him to give up the objectionable ritual.” But Mr. Deurwaarder 
held his ground with Dutch doggedness. ‘His responsi- 
bility,” he urged, “ended with the keeping of the Rubric 
which required that ritual; the Church had ordered the 
ritual, and if damage resulted to souls, that was the Church’s 
responsibility, and not his.” ‘He was then reminded that 
the Ornaments Rubric was at best of uncertain meaning and 
application, and that this was certainly an instanca in which 
(until undisputed authority had either by legislation so 
amended the Rubric as to remove all ambiguity from it, or 
else by judicial decision finally determined the meaning of 
the Rubric as at present worded) he ought, in accordance 
with the clear intention of the Church, to submit the matter 
to the Bishop’s decision. But he replied that he would not,” 
although the Bishop himself joined in the advice of his clerical 
assessors. 

On the failure of this private conference to influence Mr. 
Deurwaarder, the Visitation adjoarned to the body of the 
church, “‘ where the large congregation had been patiently 
waiting for a long time.” After the singing of “a proces- 
sional hymn” and the reading of some prayers, the patience 
of the congregation was further tried by a two hours’ address 
from the Bishop “upon the principles and teaching of the 
Church respecting ritual, as set forth in the Prayer-book.” 
The Bishop then made one more appeal to Mr. Deurwaarder to 
consent to be guided by the Bishop’s advice in the matter 
complained of, “until some final adjudication had been 
arrived at by the Church” on the subjects in dispute. 
The Bishop was followed by the Archdeacon, and the Arch- 
deacon by “ the clerical members of the Parochial Council.” 
But Mr. Deurwaarder was not to be moved, and he cut short 





all further discussion by declaring that “ his mind 

up, and that he would rather go to prison than viel” J 
ing from the official account, which is all that we kos Op 
upon, Mr. Deurwaarder seems to be as provoking ee 
men of a Ritualistic incumbent as it is possible to oe. 
His attitude towards everybody was that of those who te 
that the Sabbath was not made forman, but man forthe Sable t 
Ritual, after all, is a means to an end, ani not an end in; > 
Be it more or less, ornate or simple, its proper cbeaae 
dignify the worship of Almighty God, and to edify the a” 
shippers. But where unwonted ritual, however legal, is then 
on an unwilling congregation, it defeats its own parses 
ceases to be justifiable. We have therefore no sym he 
with the temper of mind exemplified by Mr, Deurwaarder 
nor with his morbid conception of duty. The Ornaments 
Rubric would indeed become intolerable if it were to be j 
posed on clergy and laity as an inflexible rule, obliga — 
without any regard to times and circumstances. Nor was Mr 
Deurwaarder satisfied even with this exaggerated view of his 
duty. ‘* When he was reminded ”—whether accurately or not 
is not now the question—* that at least some of the things hs 
was doing had not the authority of the Rubric he referred to he 
said they had, nevertheless, the authority of the Cathoi 
Church.” Articles of necessary faith accepted by the Catholi 
Church are doubtless binding on all members of the Chureh, 
and cannot be repealed without apostasy by any portion of the 
Church. But to place details of ritual in that category is ab. 
surd. Even before our own Reformation, various English 
dioceses had their own separate “ uses” in matters of ritual: 
and a common complaint against Ultramontanism is tht 
it strives to destroy all such local variations, and reduy 
public worship everywhere to one dead-level of monotonogs 
uniformity. In short, Mr. Deurwaarder’s attitude towards all 
the parties concerned was sufficiently provocative, and it is not 
difficult to imagine, with recent examples before us, how he 
would have been dealt with by some Bishops nearer home, 
His own diocesan, however, took a more charitable as well a3 
a more statesmanlike view of what duty demanded of him, 
He “counselled patience on the part of the congregation, at. 
tendance at the public worship as far as their consciences 
would allow, and devout adherence to the teaching of 
the Word of God and the Book of Common Prayer,’ 
reminding them at the same time that it would bh 
prudent to wait for the Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Commission before making up their minds as to what was or 
was not the legal ritual of the Church. The Diocesan Council 
supported the Bishop's policy, and the Church in Jamaica bas 
thus been spared the scandal and injury of a clerical prosecu. 
tion for which there was a much better justification than for 
the prosecution of Mr. Green. 

Here, then, we have another illustration of the wisdom of 
leaving to the Bishops, as nearly all the members of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission propose to do, a veto on 
litigation in cases of doctrine and ritual. Lord Coleridge, 
whose ill-judged and painful observations on this point we 
may consider on another occasion, draws a sensational picture 
of aggrieved parishioners robbed of their legal rights by the 
arbitrary veto of a Bishop. The Chief Justice is a skilful 
rhetorician, but he has somewhat overdone his rhetoric on this 
occasion. The common accusation against the Bishops is 
that they are only too ready to deliver Ritualistic clergymen 
to the “tormentors ’ of the Church Association, and we may 
be quite sure that when there is a genuine grievance 1 
Bishop on the Bench would sacrifice the rights of a congrege 
tion to the crotchets or even morbid sense of duty of an it 
cumbent. Experience has shown that the danger is all the 
other way. Without the Episcopal veto so moderate and 
revered a man as Mr. Carter, of Clewer, would have bee 
dragged before the Courts, and possibly imprisoned, to the 
grief and indignation not only of his own parishioners, but of 
the public in general. The harm that would have come of 
such a prosecution is manifest. What harm has come 
the exercise of the Bishop of Oxford’s veto, or of the u# 
which Archbishop Tait made of his veto on more tha 
one occasion? Lord Coleridge thinks that the Courts might 
always be trusted to stop mere frivolous or malicious prose 
tions. But lawyers are hardly the most likely persons to stop 
litigation, and experience does not ratify the justice of 
Coleridge’s natural bias in favour of his profession. As 


rule, Judges are lawyers first and statesmen afterwards. No 
is Lord OColeridge’s reference to the accusations of “ policy; 
which have occasionally been made against the Bishops, to tht 
point, The Judicial Committee, and not the Bishops in par 
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tar have been accused of shaping their decisions by policy 
and popular prejudice more than by strictly legal con- 
siderations ; and Lord Coleridge's ad captandum appeai to 
; morant prejudices against the Episcopal veto proves that there 
jg at least one eminent Judge on the Bench whose mind 
be dominated by other than strictly legal considerations. 
The danger to the Church, whether we view it as a spiritual 
gociety or as a political institution, comes of too much rather 
than of too little litigation ; and any provision which tends to 
ot a check on litigation must be an unquestionable gain. 
What is now needed in the interest of all parties, and of interests 
higher in importance than any party interests, is a prolonged 
period of peace. What Lord Coleridge and the Archbishop of 
York would give us is an embittered renewal of strife, ending 
certainly and speedily in Disestablishment. It is strange to see 
the Chief Justice of England and the Primate of the Northern 
Province labouring to put so effectual a weapon into the hands 
of the Liberation Society. 

We have commended the temper and statesman-like policy 
displayed by the Bishop of Jamaica on a trying occasion. We 
believe, however, that he would have done better to have de- 
fended his conduct with fewer reasons, and to have rested his 
case on the uncertainty which hangs over the Ecclesiastical 
Judicature in England rather than on the “ambiguity ”’ of the 
Qmaments Rubric. The meaning of the Rubric is per- 
fectly plain, and is admitted to be perfectly plain by the 
Ridsdale judgment. The ambiguity is not in the Rubric, but in 
the extraneous matter which the lawyers have “ read into ” 
the Rubric. Nor can we agree with the Bishop in thinking that 
there is necessarily any lack of * logic ” or “ loyalty ” in claiming 
the use of the disputed ritual pending the results of the Royal 
Commission. The wiser policy, surely, is to have a truce all 
round in the interval, and leave matters as they are wherever 
congregation and clergy are agreed, which they appear not to 
have been in the case which called for the Bishop of Jamaica’s 
intervention. Our real need is a wise and charitable 
toleration, and not a policy of rigid and mischievous 
uniformity. 





JUDGES AS LEGISLATORS. 


IR HARDINGE GIFFARD, to use a legal phrase, “ took 
nothing by bis motion” to annul the new Rules of Pro- 
cedure, Probably he did not himself desire that he should 
succeed, certainly it was most undesirable in the interests of 
the Legal profession or of the public that he should have done 
80. His success would have been of evil omen to all reform in 
Parliamentary as well as in Legal procedure. No subject can 
be imagined less fitting for the minute attention of the House 
of Commons, and for such debate as a Committee of the House 
can provide, than. the New Rules of Legal Procedure. It 
would be just as fitting to submit to them a revised 
edition of the Thirty-nine Articles. The principle of devolu- 
tion is one which Parliament is slowly beginning to recognise 
as not only desirable, but necessary. It is being gradually 
extended by reference of the details of complicated measures, 
in the House itself to Grand Committees, and outside of the 
House to administrative Departments and bodies of experts. 
The reference of Electric Lighting Bills to the Board of Trade 
is the most important and recent illustration of the working of 
this principle. The reference of the details of legal procedure to 
legal experts is an older practice, and certainly not less neces- 
sary. All the Acts for reforming the practice and procedure 
of the Courts of Justice in the last generation, from the Com- 
mon Law and Chancery Procedure Acts of 1851 and 1852 
downwards, have delegated to the Judges the power of 
making rules for securing the due carrying-out of the 
Acts in matters of detail. The Judicature Acts of 1873 and 
1875 wereno exceptions tothe rule, and the great bulk of what 
arecalled the New Rules are not new at all, amounting only to 
arepublication of rules already made under those Acts. It 
was, indeed, provided by those Acts that the Rules should lie 
on the tables of both Houses for a certain time before coming 
into force, But the object of that provision was not to en- 
able them to be exhaustively discussed by private Members 
on points of detail, but as a safeguard against the introduc- 
tion of grave constitutional changes under the guise of Rules 
of Procedure. In the present instance, no doubt, a case 
might conceivably have been set up that the palladium of 
British liberty, the sacred right of Trial by Jury, was being 
tampered with by the paid servants of the Crown, and so 
forth, if the Rules had been suddenly promulgated by a 


Meret committee of Judges nominated by the Chan- 





cellor. But, unfortunately for any such contention, the 
New Rules, so far as they are new, are only a very 
mealy-mouthed and modified form of the recommendations 
of a Committee, known as Lord Coleridge’s Committee, on 
which members even of the Outer Bar were conspicuous, and 
from which members of the other branch of the profession were 
not absent. The public had much discussed and very generally 
acquiesced in those recommendations at the time. Hence 
there was no pretence for urging that the New Rules, which 
were much less stringent in the direction of curtailing trial by 
jury, were bringing about grave constitutional changes 
unawares. Sir Hardinge Giffard, indeed, like Lord Bramwell 
in the Upper House, represented the Bar Committee, who 
petitioned against the New Rules, on the grouni that they 
had not been consulted on them before their promulgation, 
and a somewhat similar complaint was urged by the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society on behalf of Solicitors. But, as regards the 
Bar Committee, the answer was very simple,—that it had not 
come into existence at the time when the Rules were practi- 
cally settled, and even the legal ability of the Lord Chancellor 
could hardly be expected to devise a method of consulting a 
body which was not yet created. But to both bodies the 
answer of substance was the same, that they were represented 
on Lord Coleridge’s Committee, and that their members had 
ample means of knowing what was proposed and what was 
being done. 

The fact is that the Legislature is aware that if devolution is 
to be the order of the day, there is nobody to whom legisla- 
tion may be devolved who is less likely to require looking 
after from the point of view of the Conservative than her 
Majesty’s Judges. In the first place, they have always legislated 
on the procedure of their own Courts, so that the power has not 
been placed in new hands. In the second place, they are 
more or less aged members of the most conservative of all 
professions. When the conservatism of age is added to that 
of the lawyer, and the innovating spirit is further kept in 
check by the thought that the innovator will have to make 
himself master of the details of any novelties which may be 
introduced, there is every reason for not anticipating revolu- 
tionary proceedings. How strongly this was felt in the House 
was apparent from the scanty attendance of Members even 
from the legal profession on Sir H. Giffard’s field-day. The 
general conclusion of the public in the matter was admirably 
put by Mr. H. Fowler. While, he said, the wisdom of 
some of the New Rules might be doubted, and he might 
have added that for every ruie the wisdom of which 
was doubted probably as many supporters could be pro- 
duced as opponents, yet “they were, on the whole, a very 
decided step in the path of law reform. Judges were 
not law reformers, as a rule they never had been, and never 
would be. But when Parliament got from them so large an 
instalment as this, he thought they ought to take it thank- 
fully, and then ask for more.” It is certain that the step, 
though decided, is not as large as has been represented in some 
quarters. Of 1,045 rules, only 125 are new, and most of the 
novelties are modifications, rather than revolutions of existing 
practice. A great deal of alarm has been felt as to the 
extension of summary judgments for the recovery of land. 
But it has been plainly shown that the remedy is not new, 
and as it is restricted to cases where the tenant’s term has expired, 
and where the defendant cannot convince a Judge on affidavit 
that he has primd facie a defence, it is clear that no new 
method of arbitrary eviction has been devised. The order on 
which these summary judgments have been recovered is, 
perhaps, the most useful part of the reforms effected by the 
Judicature Acts. The judicial statistics show that by far the 
larger portion of the actions which are brought are practically 
undefended, and this order, by making a clean sweep of the 
larger portion of such actions before they come into Court, 
has left the Courts more time to deal with their substantial 
business. Bat as the Queen’s Bench Division still has arrears to 
the number of a thousand, and the block in Chancery is greater 
than ever, much yet remains to be done. A considerable 
saving of time, with a gain of efficiency, will no doubt be made 
by the decrease in the number of cases tried by a jury 
in ordinary civil actions, especially those arising out of con- 
tract. The saving will not only be direct, from the trial 
of an action taking less time, but also indirect from the de- 
crease in the number of applications for new trials, These 
scandals to English law will also be diminished in number by 
the restrictions placed upon the causes for which new trials 
may be ordered, as well as by condensing the application into 
one stage instead of two. The block in Chancery is likely to 
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be sensibly reduced by the transfer to Chambers of a great deal 
of purely formal, unlitigious work in the way of petitions for 
payment of money out of Court, and the like. Meanwhile, 
enormous sums of money will be saved, in all probability, by 
the provisions which enable vexed questions arising on wills 
and settlements to be solved singly as questions of pure law, 
instead of its being necessary, as now, to throw the whole 
estate “into Chancery.” If these rules are honestly and 
thoroughly acted on, it will hardly be possible in the future 
for solicitors to get themselves annuities for life by the insti- 
tution of administration suits on the most frivolous pretexts. 
* Jarndyce v. Jarndyce” ought to become an impossibility. 

Mr. Fowler, following out his principle of asking for more, 
proposed another method for increasing the time of the Courts 
by annulling Order 63, which perpetuates the Long Vacation. 
But as by annulling the order for vacations he would also have 
annulled the order for sittings, it is perhaps fortunate that he 
did not get more than twenty-two Members to go into the 
lobby with him. It was not to be expected that the Judges 
would abolish their own holidays, together with that of the 
Bar and the Solicitors and the Clerks of the Law Offices. 
It is, however, pretty certain that some change in the 
Long Vacation is not far off. Both Lord Bramwell and 
the Lord Chancellor declared themselves in the House of 
Lords on Monday in favour of its being shortened. The original 
justification for it, that there was no more work to do, and 
that barristers, suitors, and officers of the Court must give 
their attention to the harvest, no longer exists. The crowded 
state of the single Long Vacation Court, with its present 
narrow limitation to matters of “ urgent urgency,” is pretty con- 
clusive proof that there is work to be done, and that there are 
peopleeager to do it. Conveyancing goes on; bankruptcy counsel 
are fully employed. Neither in the Chancery nor in the 
Queen’s Bench Division would junior counsel be averse to an 
extension of the chances of earning a livelihood. The interests 
of Judges and overworked leaders cannot long be allowed to 
override those of every one else. Whether by a “rota, or some 
other arrangement,” there can be little doubt that the Long 
Vacation is doomed. The new rules, so far as they carry out 
the intentions of their authors, will hasten the doom. If law 
is made cheaper and quicker, the number of lawsuits cannot 
fail to increase. The increase can only be met by increasing 
the number of Courts, or the length of their sittings. The 
latter alternative must needs commend itself to the Treasury 
and to the public, 





BLOCKING BILLS IN PARLIAMENT. 


T will some day be looked upon as a wonderful legis- 
lative arrangement that, except in the case of a few 
leading Government measures, no Act of Parliament can be 
passed if a single Member of the House of Commons objects. 
A proposal that a Legislature must, like a jury, give an unanim- 
ous verdict, has never, we believe, been formulated in any Consti- 
tution, and does not commend itself to the judgment as likely 
to promote the redress of grievances. However desirable it 
may be that minorities should make their voices heard, it has 
never yet been suggested that they should have a veto on 
legislation, still less that a minority of one should enjoy this 
exceptional privilege. Yet this is practically the result which 
the Rules of the House of Commons have brought about. Nor 
is there anything on the face of these Rules which appears un- 
reasonable. To prevent the tyranny which a Government could 
and often did formerly exercise, it has been provided that opposed 
public business shall not be commenced after half-past twelve 
at night. Humanity alone would seem to prompt such a rule, 
and it. could hardly have been foreseen that mischief 
would flow from it. Yet it is this simple and kindly regula- 
tion which has been converted into an engine to “block” Bills. 
Any Member can, by availing himself of the rule, prevent 
any progress being made with a measure, and thus veto legis- 
lation on the subject. The plan is very simple. It is only 
necessary to give notice of a motion that the second reading 
of the Bill shall be postponed for six months, and all discus- 
sion after half-past twelve at night is prevented. It 
may, of course, be answered that the Bill may still be 
debated at a reasonable hour. But such a consclation is 
illusory. It is all that the Government can do to carry 
through the House within the reasonable limits of a Session 
some half-dozen measures which they conceive to be of first- 
rate importance, and to obtain the supplies of money necessary 
for the administration of the country. All the time which 


the Administration has at command must be devoted to these 





objects, and it is almost impossible to procure the disae 


of minor measures before midnight. For private 
the case is still worse. Practically, their opportunities 
legislation seem to be limited to Wednesdays, and then . 
are at the mercy of three or four sturdy talkers. A Billy 

is generally approved has no chance of being even explained tj 
the House, if a single Member, from dislike of the measure 
its proposer, or from mere caprice, likes to stand in the way. 
and though half an hour’s discussion might pass it withoui 
division, nay, though no discussion at all is wanted to ; 
mend it to the House, it is absolutely deprived of al] changy 
of becoming law. 

The sort of thing which happens is well illustrated by the 
appeal which Mr. Fawcett made to Mr. Warton one night this 
week, Mr. Fawcett has introduced two Bills of a Very modest 
character for the improvement of the machinery of the Pog 
Office. One of them relates to Postal Orders. It will be Te 
membered that three years ago an Act was passed enabli 
the Postmaster-General to issue a new form of Money 
not involving the troublesome formalities connected with the 
older species. The new Money Orders, which have beg 
christened by way of distinction Postal Orders, may be oh 
tained without giving the name of either sender or receiver 
and may be cashed at any Post Office most convenient to the 
recipient. As might be expected, this simple form of remit. 
tance has become exceedingly popular. While the circulation 
of the older Money Orders is decreasing, that of the Postal 
Orders has increased from about four millions and a half to nearly 
eight millions during the last two years, while no less a sum thay 
£3,451,000 has been remitted by means of such orders during 
the year ending March last. There is, however, found toh 
one defect in the system. The orders are only issued for cer 
tain fixed amounts, the lowest of which is 1s, and the highest 
£1. There is no power to abandon the issue of any 
denomination which is found to be useless, or to issue order 
for other denominations which are likely to be popular, 
Postal orders are largely employed in paying small bills, and 
for this purpose the desideratum is to have orders of such 
amounts that, by the combination of two of them and the useof 
a few stamps, any broken amount may be made up. One object 
of Mr. Faweett’s present Bill is to enable the Post Office to 
alter the denominations of orders, so as to meet this want, 
Another object is to enable an interchange of postal 
orders to take place between the mother-country and 
Colonies which have their own Post Offices. The Bill also 
enables orders to be issued under the authority of the 
Postmaster-General by any officer of the Crown, although not 
an officer of the Post Office. This will empower their 
issue on board the ships of the Navy and in regiments om 
foreign service, and thus the transmission home of the wage 
of seamen and soldiers will be greatly facilitated. These are 
objects which it would have been thought no one could object 
to. And the fact that Sir John Lubbock, who, in the Bank 
ing interest, jealously criticised the Postal-Order scheme ia 
1880, has not thought it necessary to oppose the present Bill 
is in itself a certificate that the proposed modifications of the 
system are perfectly harmless. The other Post-Office measure 
is yet more purely administrative. It provides a ready 
means of punishing a series of petty Post-Office offences which 
at present either go unpunished, or must be made the subject 
of formal criminal proceedings. Such acts as placing lighted 
matches in pillar-boxes, sending dangerous or indecent articles 
by post, forging postmarks, and misleading the publi 
by the use of false telegraph forms and official envelopes, 
are, as a rule, not sufficiently serious offences to warralt 
a prosecution for a misdemeanour, while they are at the 
same time calculated to cause great annoyance, and in sole 
cases to do much mischief. They should be promptly 
checked, without being made too much of; and this is 
treatment which is at present impossible, but which would 
sanctioned by the Bill. It is not surprising that suchs 
measure should meet with all but unanimous approval. 
exception is Mr. Warton. That gentleman is alone in opptt 
ing both Bills, and when Mr. Francis Buxton on Monday 
night pressed Mr. Fawcett to urge the measure forwatl, 
all that the Postmaster-General could do was to apf 
to the Member for Bridport to remove his hostile notice 
promising that he should have full opportunity of 
cussing in Committee any provision to which he 
objection. The spectacle of a Minister, high in popular favou 
and supported by the general opinion of the House of Commots 
begging a single private Member not to exercise his veto, ! 
interfere with the working of a great State Department, i? 
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singular one, and a striking illustration of the process of 
tlening Bills. It is to be hoped that the Government may 
in this case. be as pertinacious as Mr. Warton ; but the demands 
on the time of the House at this season make it impossible to 
foretell with certainty what the ultimate effects of a block 
mi) Oe at be admitted, however, that the Rule which pro- 
dees these strange consequences took the place of a still 
more monstrous system. When opposed Bills could be 
prought on for discussion at any time of the night—or 
rather, morning—the Government had the power to harass a 
minority almost out of their lives. By putting the Bill on 
the notice-paper night after night and not bringing it on, they 
could tire out all but the most persistent opponents, and when 
the objecting minority had been wearied out by repeated 
fritless attendances till three in the morning, could select 
some opportunity when vigilance was relaxed to force 
the measure through the House without discussion. The 
Inclosure Bill of 1869, which signed away the inheritance of 
the people over 15,000 acres of common land without any 
appreciable equivalent, was stopped only at the cost of weeks of 
protracted waiting and watching, which would have been 
had the present half-past-twelre rule been in force. 
am a bad Bill, as a rule, does more harm than stop- 
ing a good one, the system of blocking probably leads to 
better results than the practice previously existing. But some 
way might surely be invented for preventing the abuse of the 
m, It is ridiculous that a single man should, by writing 
half-a-dozen words on a piece of paper, paralyse the action of 
the House of Commons. That a minority strongly impressed 
with the justice of its view should have every means of pre- 
venting hasty legislation, and of laying its objections fully 
before the House and the couniry, is essential. But there 
should be some guarantee that a bond jide opposition to a 
Bill really exists. That a single Member has blocked it is no 
sufficient proof. It would surely not be difficult to devise 
some modification of the present rule which would supply the 
necessary test in a rough and ready way. It might, for 
example, be provided that notice of rejection in the name 
of one Member should not, after a certain period had elapsed, 
prevent the midnight discussion of a Bill, unless a certificate 
of, say, half-a-dozen Members that they approved the opposi- 
tion were forthcoming. , The association of even three or four 
Members in opposition to a measure would show a certain 
amount of genuine feeling, whereas the present system sug- 
gests opposition of a reckless, unthinking character. The 
right of blocking might also, without unfairness, be confined 
to one, or at most two, stages of a Bill. To suspend its 
consideration at every step, as may be done at present, 
is unnecessary, from any point of view. Whatever 
the most. appropriate remedy may be, it is an undoubted 
fact that while the present system remains in force, 
many measures of real utility, involving no party question, 
and of a character which would meet with the marked approval 
of the House, if an opportunity could be obtained for dis- 
cussion, are postponed at the pleasure of a single Member, to 
the detriment of the country at large, and against the will of 
the constituencies, 








THE PATHETIC ELEMENT IN LITERATURE. 

HAT the Literature of our own day is deficient in Pathos 
must have been an observation often made by the critic; 
probably it has appeared before in these columns. We do not 
imagine that in the whole history of Fiction so much wealth in 
every other kind of excellence has been ever before combined 
with 80 much poverty in this one. The works of George Eliot, 
for instance, present us with specimens of wit, humour, imagina- 
tion, tragic power, poetry, and the most subtle and delicate 
observation. The one literary beauty which we should remark 
as lacking to them is pathos. Perhaps the exclusion may appear 
to imply some peculiar use of the word; and words are used so 
vaguely, that the attempt to confine it to its specific meaning 
may possibly be peculiar. We understand by it that slight, 
delicate touch which, reaching below the region of idiosyncracies; 
and penetrating to the depths of purely human emotion, sur- 
Pnises the spring of tears; not, perhaps, bidding them flow— 
t depends on temperament—but rousing in every one the 
peculiar blending of emotion and sensation which tears mani- 
fest and relieve. It must be transient. The feeling it evokes 
8 swallowed up immediately in something that is not itself. It 
overs on the edge of pity, but as it passes into pity it ceases 





to be pathos. It is entangled with the web of memory, but when 
we take up that thread, the pathetic touch has ceased to vibrate. 
All that is strongly individual is without it; it must be simple, 
it must be human, or indeed something wider than human, for it 
seems to us especially connected with the animal world, and one 
reason why we find none on the page of our great novelist is 
that the influence of a peculiar individuality is felt there too 


strongly. Itis gone at the first approach of anything of the | 


nature of analysis, and we question whether a certain sense of 
inadequacy be not inseparable from it. The feeling represented, 
at all events, must be always associated with a certain dumbness ; 
it is the appeal that is made to us, whether in life, or in some 
representation of life, by a sorrow that\reveals itself uncon- | 
sciously.| We mean of course unconsciously to the sufferer; it is not | 
necessary’ that the creator of a pathetic work should be ignorant | 
of what he does, though he often is so; as far as he stands outside 
the feelings he expresses, it is not necessary that this note should 
be sounded unconsciously more than any other; the indispens- 
able condition is only that the reader should look at the sorrow 
from afar. As we try to describe the feeling, we are closely 
reminded of the etymological connection between dimness and 
dumbness. What we mean by pathos brings home to the mind 
of the person who feels it the sense of both these things ;—the 
clear daylight, the distinct utterance, effectually dispels it. 
Where eloquence begins, it ends. 


T~ Pathos, if we have rightly described it, is not pre-eminently 


the characteristic of any first-rate genius. To find a writer 
whose productions it characterises, we must turn to some shy, 
reserved nature, with whom it is not merely a dramatic effect, 
but, what is a very different thing, an actual outcome of the 
character. And we do not, accordingly, find much of it in 
Shakespeare, in proportion to the wealth of every kind which 
we find in his works. But we may take from him specimens of 
the wealth in which he is poorest, and one scene from King John, 
which will occur to every reader as an apparent refutation of the 
limitations we have given to the scope of Pathos, affords, in fact, 
a good illustration of our meaning. The lament of Constance 
for Arthur is the specimen of pathos, perhaps, most universally 
appreciated, and it is undeniable that she cannot be called dumb ; 
we have known her lament in dramatic representation made 
extremely clamorous, and though such a conception seemed to 
us very injurious to the beauty of the situation, it certainly did 
not destroy its tear-compelling power. But no small part of 
the wonderful power of the picture seems to us to consist of the 
dumbness of Arthur,—the slightness and faintness of the sketch, 
the truth, in a certain sense, of his own words,— 
“* Good, my mother, peace ! 
I am not worth this coil that’s made for me.” 

And in the case of Constance herself, our sympathy is solely 
with the mother. It is the purely human feeling—nay, it is the 
one emotion we share with the creatures below humanity—that 
is made interesting. If the reader imagines how an artist of 
lesser genius would have treated the grief of a bereaved mother, 
he will see that it is touched with wonderful temperance, though 
with such great impressiveness. The few lines beginning, 
“Grief fills the place up of my absent child,” touch on the 
anguish of every bereaved heart; they open a vista for every 
reader to some remembered longing, they put before us the 
sorrow that belongs not to rich or poor, high or low, wise or 
foolish, but to all. And yet how few they are, how soon we 
turn to other things, how little is Shakespeare engrossed with 
that pathetic image! He gives us an indirect glance at it, and 
hurries on to the interests of a nation.. It is interesting, in 
the case of the only dramatist who can be named on the same 
page with Shakespeare, to observe how the pathos of this 
indirect glance fades away, when it becomes direct. Antigone 
seems to us the grandest female figure in dramatic literature, 
but the only time she is brought forward in a pathetic light is 
in her first appearance as an unconscious child. Pathos cannot 
combine with the full diapason of tragic power; those flute-like 
notes are lost in any flood of harmony, their melody is soon 
over, but for the moment it must be heard alone. 

The age which we should choose as richest in accessible 
specimens of Pathos, the eighteenth century, is of itseif a good 
illustration of the power that lies in this indirectness of attention. 
This period has of late been much rehabilitated, but its poetic 
claims have not yet been brought forward ; and its best friends 
will confess that it was, on the whole, an age of prose. Dut the 
poetry of a prosaic age is exactly that which is most likely to be 
pathetic. It supplies the inevitable element of reserve—of 
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dumbness, we would rather say—without which pathos is 
swallowed up in something beyond itself. And to take Gray as 
the type of this kind of poetry, the few words of one of his 
friends quoted by Matthew Arnold, and recurrent in his essay 
on Gray as a sort of refrain—“ he never spoke out ’—express 
with wonderful happiness and simplicity not only the charac- 
teristic of a particular poet, but the characteristic of all to whom 
we should apply the epithet “ pathetic.” Hackneyed as they are 
(and it is a peculiar disadvantage to all pathetic poetry to be hack- 
neyed), his “ Elegy ” and the “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College” keep for all readers that dim sense of far-off troubles and 
sorrows which seems to bring “some painless sympathy with 
pain.” No poetry is more purely, abstractedly human ; the dim 
vision of the cottage-door gladdened by the father's return, of the 
playing-fields alive with schoolboys, touching as they do on the 
two extremes of society, contain nothing that is individual, 
nothing that is not absolutely common to humanity. Where Gray 
does diverge into individuality, he seems to us most unfortun- 
ate; and the picture of the indolent day-dreamer of whom we 
learn that “large was his bounty, and his soul sincere,” while 
yet “he gave to misery all he had, a tear,” exchanges poetry 
for something that, if we could forget its beauty of language, 
we should perceive to be twaddle. The whole interest 
of the poem is that common life is here, as it were, set to 
music. The dim, obscure lives of toil and privation are 
brought before us, not in their painful sordidness, and not in 
their arduous effort and meritorious success either, but in their 
broad human interest, as the lives of those bound together by 
strong affections, rejoicing in the daily meeting, busied with 
each other’s needs, seeking on the bed of death a last glance 
from the eyes fullest of love. It takes nothing from the sim- 
plicity of this broad human interest that the words which call 
it up are essentially those of a scholar, and that we might re- 
store some of its gems to their original setting on the page 
of Lucretius or Tacitus. On the contrary, it adds much to it. 
It gives that indivectness of attention which is what we want. 
Turn from Gray to Wordsworth, concentrate your attention 
on the lives of the poor,—you may gain much, but the 
pathetic touch is gone. If, for instance, any one fresh from 
the passage to which we have alluded should read Wordsworth’s 
“ Michael,” which is nothing more than the hint at peasant 
life expanded into a little biography, and assert that he found 
as much pathos in the portrait as the sketch, all we could say 
would be that he and we mean different things by the word. 
When we are invited to contemplate a specimen of humanity 
at that nearness in which we discern such special facts as that 
the parents were advanced in life when the son was born, and 
that they lost their money through the treachery of an acquaint- 
ance, we are apt to feel that the picture, being as individual 
as this, is not individual enough. The present writer, at least, 
confesses to feeling very often that Wordsworth has lost one 
excellence, and not fully gained the other. 


The contrast between the two, at any rate, is an instructive 
one for our purpose. Wordsworth and Gray, from this point of 
view, may be considered as representing the nineteenth century 
and its predecessor. That Wordsworth was the greater poet 
(though that is at least not a disqualifying circumstance for this 
representation), we leave out of the question; we consider them 
only with regard to their contribution to this particular kind of 
literature. Wordsworth represents what is best in modern 
democracy. He looks at the poor not as the picturesque re- 
tainers, the grateful dependents of their social superiors; he 
sees in them specimens of humanity interesting on their own 
account, but he often fails to render his picture of them interest- 
ing, because he specialises what is characteristic of the class with- 
out specialising what is characteristic of the individual. Where 
he aims at pathos, he sometimes drops into prosaic triviality. We 
should have expected most of his readers to agree with us in 
thus describing his “ Alice Fell,” if Mr. Arnold had not included 
the verses in his selection from the poet. The attempt to 
describe in poetry such an incident as a child having her cloak 
caught in a coach wheel and replaced by a benevolent pas- 
senger seems to us, we must say, in spite of this formidable vote 
on the opposite side, a very good illustration of what pathos 
is not. It might almost be set by the side of the caricature of 
Wordsworth in the “ Rejected Addresses” as a specimen of 
what is puerile when it should be childlike. This incident 


, is too trivial for the most passing allusion, but the homely, 
, every-day sorrows of the poor may be most pathetic when shown 


\ us by the light of a far-off sympathy, transient as the gleam 








. . . a 
that fringes a flying shower, while yet if hammered at ry 
six or seven verses they become simply tedious. Describe the: 
cidents of village life at which the “ Elegy” glances from afar 
you have your choice between being tedious, and exchangi ; 
broad, human view for one that takes cognisance of jg; 
cracies; and Wordsworth seems to us so much afraid of the lag 
alternative, that he has constantly chosen the first. If you 
pand the fitting subject for the allusion of half a ling pon 
theme of a poem, you will in either case eliminate the path 
element from it. 


The contrast between the two poets brings out the explang. 
tion of our poverty in this direction, and its connection With the 
democratic spirit of our age. It is a twofold connection, In 
the first place, all literature feels the direct influence of the 
political spirit of the age. It is true that we should not er. 
pect the influence of democracy to be hostile to pathos; an 
attention to the needs of the poor and the obscure would 
appear, at first sight, its moral correlate, and this attention 
will be allowed to be a part of democracy by its bitterest 
enemies. Its very excellence is that it attends only to what i 
human in each of us, and demands no special claim of charaetg 
and position before it will devote itself to remove grievances anj 
mitigate suffering. Of course, this means attending more to the 
needs of the lowly than the exalted, for they are greater, anj 
also they are the needs of the majority. This is a gain worth 
paying any price to secure. But, as a matter of fact, wed 
pay a price to secure all excellence; and the price we pay 
for a complete recognition of every need is, that we have 
somewhat lost the subtle power of emotion which belongs 
to an indirect expression of all dumb need. Gray repre. 
sents the eighteenth-century glance at the life of the poor, 
—a glance full of sympathy, but essentially a glance from 
afar. They are still the dumb masses. They are certainly 
“our own flesh and blood,” in the sense that they feel thow 
sorrows and hopes which their poet feels also. ‘ On some fond 
breast the parting soul relies,” in the palace as well as the cottage, 
But they are hardly our own flesh and blood in Mr. Gladstone's 
sense. They are not beings whom we have any notion of calling 
into council as to the sanitary or educational arrangements 
which affect their welfare. From this point of view, the notion 
of helping them out of their dumbness, and endowing them 
with the franchise, must be allowed to strike the reader with 
horror. <A neat, slated roof does not more disadvantageously 
replace what Gray carelessly calls a straw-built shed, than the 
new view of the agricultural labourer replaces the old, with 
regard to his place in poetry. Wordsworth does not regard him 
from this point of view exactly, but he is not so far from itas 
he is from the view of the predecessor with whom we contrast 
him. We feel that the Bastille has fallen, that the “ Rights 
of Man” are in the air, that America has set an exampled 
successful rebellion, that the first Reform Bill is on its way,- 
that Democracy, in short, is a growing power. The poor ar 
dumb no longer; they can occasionally be very tedious. 
We cannot look at a thing at the same time from at han 
and from afar. The “humane century,” as Mr. Fredene 
Harrison has called the eighteenth ceutury, was just in tim 
for its educated men to look at the poor with sympathy, ani 
from afar. Earlier ages were too soon for the first; our ow, 
and apparently all following ages, arg too late for the last. The 
transition age supplies the elements of pathos. 

It may seem to be putting a strain upon the theory of pol 
tical life thus to connect it with literature, and that homely, 
every-day life which supplies literature with its subjects. Bat 
those who care least for politics are moulded by politics. That 
perennial life in which each one of us partakes, makes up 
permanence what it lacks in vividness; its hopes and fears be 
come our hopes and fears to some extent, and even they who 
turn away from all political interest and try to lose themselr# 
in the past, discover in the echoes to which they cannot dealer 
their ears something that by its very continuity forces them 
fear it or admire it,—somehow or other, to wish that this or that 
may come of it. However, it is not so much the diret 
influence of democratic feeling on literature that we woul 
trace, as its influence on literature through the medium of tie 
social life. The tendency of our age to leave nothing unsaid 
impressed on our attention by every newspaper and almost 
every book we open, and is forced on our belief by its record 
contemporary legislation. Why was Obstruction never a 
of the tactics of Opposition until our own day? Not becai# 
people have suddenly discovered, as a trath of which their fat 
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Shere were ignorant, that while you insist on discussing a 
measure it cannot pass into a law, nor because Members of 
Parliament are less high-minded than they were, but simply 
because the whole tone of general taste was in former days 
against such a method of procedure, and in our days is with it. 
The change is a part of that democratic influence ou the social 
code to which we have so often ad verted,—a change which it seems 
to us those equally misinterpret who insist on labelling it as 
either good or bad. This particular side of it seems to us to be 
cegretted, but it is inseparably associated with so much that is 
a cause of satisfaction, that we would rather speak of its dan- 
rs than its evils. It is intimately associated with what Car- 
lyle meant by veracity. People are always mistaking unreserve 
for trathfulness, and if there were no connection between the 
¢wo, they could not be confused. Our contemporary literature 
is marked by instances of this unreserve that would have been 
inconceivable to our grandfathers; an allusion to the legend of 
Godiva with which we remember a specimen of it being greeted 
many years ago, would have lost all its point by this time, so 
many have followed Godiva’s example. And the fashion 
ig reflected in fiction. Our greatest writer of fiction ex- 
presses all she means. Hers is not the art that calls up a 
train of suggestion with half a word, we never feel in closing 
the volume that she has roused a set of recollections in which 
the original note is drowned ; her words linger in the memory 
with all the strong characteristics of thcir own individuality ; 
but they stir no hidden spring, surprising the reader with the 
revelation of depths of emotion within, perhaps forgotten, per- 
haps never fully known. And the words which convey the 
writer's whole meaning, though they may convey it perfectly 
and admirably, can hardly, according to our understanding of 
the word, convey what we mean by pathos. 
c¢ The loss of the pathetic element in literature is great. With 
it, we lock the door of escape from unendurable compassion, we 
forbid ourselves ever t> contemplate pain without actually 
sharing it. We lose the medicine for many a sick mind, the 
gpell that recalls without its bitterness many a bitter memory, 
the mediator that teaches us compassion for many a hated foe. 
We lose that refuge from the pressure of individual sorrow 
which is so little the discovery of a civilised age, that the singer 
whose words most recall it is the earliest known to our race, 
telling us how the obsequies of a hero released the tears they did 
rot cause. “ His loss the plea, the griefs they mourned their 
.” Nor let it be thought that we speak of « merely senti- 
mental loss; the thing we describe is, after all, the literary 
teflection of a view of the sorrows of life needed by all. What 
we can never forget, we must at times put far from us, 
and contemplate through the softening medium of thoughts 
that blend sorrow with hope. What pathos is in literature 
that resignation is in life, and if a democratic age fail to 
recognise the excellence of this virtue, it is because men forget 
that apart from it, no manly effort is possible, and for the 
majority of lives, no sustained cheerfulness. They know it little 
who think it the foe of energy; the truth is, that energy loses 
half its efficacy in a nature that knows nothing of resignation. 
Do we mean to urge that the literary quality thus nobly related 
should be made a conscious effort? All we have said shows 
that we hold such an attempt to be self-defeating; at the first 
effort to attain pathos, it takes its inexorable flight. But we do 
rot think that the endeavour to avoid its foes is equally 
vain, and the most deadly among them, that love of 
the ridiculous which is quite equally the foe of all humour, 
is what, for our own part, we feel among the most serious 
dangers of a democratic age. While: the inquest over a heart- 
rending calamity is interrupted with laughter at every grotesque 
or absurd expression in the account of the disaster, while the 
pages of Punch are the chief study of the young in their leisure 
hours,and while the bracketed “laughter ” in our Parliamentary 
reports call the attention of the reader to statements in which 
there is no wit or pleasantry, or any possible source of them, 
we shall lose the pathetic element in literature, and a great 
many other good things also. Against this vulgarising tendency 
of our time we would gladly see a strong and conscious effort, 
being certain that it would encourage not only those faculties 
which make literature pathetic, but also that it would reinforce 
the sources of all true humour, as much the friend to true 
pathos, as it is the foe of its vulgar and libellous caricature. 


-_ 


THE DEFICIENCY IN ENGLISHMEN’S 
ENJOYMENTS. 

HE dissertations on Sport which August 12th regularly 
brings us, never fail to remind us of that admirable 
picture which Anthony Trollope gave us in “The Duke’s 
Children” of Crammie-Toddie, the ugly moorland place in the 
west of Perthshire as organised for grouse-shooting and 
deer-stalking by Mr. Reginald Dobbes. ‘ Mr. Dubbes declared 
that nothing like it had as yet been produced in Scotland. 
Everything had been made to give way to deer or grouse. The 
thing had been managed so well, that the tourist nuisance had 
been considerably abated. There was hardly a fertile patch left 
in the district, nor a head of cattle to be seen. There were no 
inhabitants remaining, or so few, that they could be absorbed in 
game-preserving or cognate duties. Reginald Dobbes, who was 
very great at grouse, and supposed to be capable of outwitting a 
deer by venatical wiles more perfectly than any other sportsman in 
Great Britain, regarded Crummie-Toddie as the nearest thing 
there was to a Paradise on earth. Could he have been allowed to 
pass one or two laws for his own protection, there might still 
have been improvement. He would like to have the right to 
have all intruders thrashed by the gillies within an inch of their 
lives; and he would have had a clause in his lease against the 
making of any new roads, opening of foot-paths, or building of 
bridges. He had seen somewhere in print a plan for running 
a railway from Callender to Fort Augustus, right through 
Crummie-Toddie. If this were done in his time, the beauty of 
the world would be over. Reginald Dobbes was a man of about 
forty, strong, active, well made; about tive feet ten in height, 
with broad shoulders, and greatly-developed legs. He was 
not a handsome man, having a protrusive nose, high 
cheek-bones, and long upper lip; but there was a man- 
liness about his face which redeemed it. Sport was the 
business of his life, and he thoroughly despised all who 
were not sportsmen. He fished, and shot, and hunted 
during nine or ten months of the year, filling up his time as 
best he might with coaching, polo, and pigeon-shooting. He 
regarded it as a great duty to keep his body in the finest 
possible condition. All his eating and all his drinking was 
done upon a system, and he would consider himself to be 
guilty of weak self-indulgence were he to allow himself to break 
through sanitary rules.” Of Reginald Dobbes’s indignation wheu 
Crummie-Toddie was described as “ infernally ugly,” of the bags 
of game he made, and of his sullen resentment when Lord Silver- 


YT bridge left Crummie-Toddie fora few days to go and flirt at Killan- 


-codlem, a proceeding which he declared to be “ hardly honest” 
seeing that Lord Silverbridge’s gun was counted upon to make 
up the mighty bags of Crummie-Toddie game of which the 
sporting world was told in the newspapers, Mr. Trollope 
gave such a picture that no one else can pretend to rival 
him in painting the type of man who gives up his life 
to organised sport. Reginald Dobbes grudging every minute 
and every gun lost to the great cause of making up 
the grand-total of birds and deer brought down at 
Crummie-Toddie, remains as a great historical picture of one 
well-marked type of Englishman,—a type as quaint, as para- 
doxical, as easy to show to be a priori all but impossible, as it is 
equally easy to prove it to be, as a matter of experience, not un- 
common, and in one sense peculiarly national. Certainly, if one 
had been asked beforehand whether it would be possible to produce 
a class of men so far devoted to a particular kind of recreation 
that they would pursue it with the grim professional ardour 
proper to works of pure obligation, and not only without hoping 
ever to gain anything except its own characteristic enjoyment 
by it, but even confidently expecting to spend much of their 
substance upon it every year,and all this in spite of toil and 
hardship, ia spite of having to choose for the theatre of sport 
comparatively dull scenery, where travellers are not attracted, 
and in spite of being compelled to ignore all those lighter 
enjoyments which lovers of pleasure usually like to interweave 
in the intervals of their eagerest pursuit,—one would, without 
experience of the facts, have answered in the negative. It would 
be almost impossible to imagine, a priori, that people devoted 
to self-indulgence,—as Mr. Trollope admits that Reginald 
Dobbes was,—would ever make an arbitrary yoke of any one 
kind of self-indulgence, a yoke which should oblige them to 
give up every other kind, even the most retined and exalted, 
and to work like galley-slaves at the particular amusement they 
had chosen. One would say of course beforehand, that the very 





devotion to self-indulgence would preclude giving a tyrannical 
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supremacy to any particular pursuit inconsistent with the 
pleasureableness of life as a whole. So, however, as a matter 
of fact, it certainly is not. Experience proves that the 
Reginald Dobbeses of life not only exist, but exist in 
considerable numbers, devoting themselves to their dull 
Crummie-Toddies with a rigid pertinacity as unlike one’s 
general conception of the joy of life, as the work of destruction 
is unlike to the work of creation. And as we have said, there 
is not only no mistake about the fact, but there is no mistake 
about the characteristic national feature involved in the fact. 
It is specially English to take up some particular kind of sport, 
and pursue it with all the ardour, all the self-denial, all the 
rigid indifference to anything beyond the sport itself, which 
would be appropriate to an obligatory duty, or even to the 
very few passions—like gambling or avarice—which seem to 
cast a glamour over every mind which is once subject tothem. No 
one can say this exactly in the same sense of the sportsman’s life. 
The Reginald Dobbeses of the world do not give the impression 
of having lost hold of their own purposes, in the uncontrollable 
excitement of a sovereign passion. You would not conceive that 
they had imagination enough to be magnetised by their 
favourite amusement; and, indeed, sport requires so much of 
general health of body and mind to pursue it with effect, that 
it is hardly possible to think of the enthusiasm of such sports- 
men as Reginald Dobbes as you think of the miser whose life is 
devoted to gain, or the gambler whose whole heart is in the 
jingle of the dice. Sportsmen are too healthy-minded for such 
absorbing passions as those. Nevertheless, the devotees of sport 
are not too healthy-minded for the mistake of spoiling an enjoy- 
ment by its over-organisation. Like all Englishmen, they are 
apt to make a task of a pleasure; but unlike most Englishmen, 
they fail to discover that they lose nearly all the pleasure by 
the completeness with which they organise it into a task, 

That, however, is the root of the mistake in almost all routines 
of enjoyment. No one thoroughly enjoys organised amuse- 
ments, because you cannot be in the true humour to, enjoy 
that of which you make a regular task-work,—a business 
to which you bend all your efforts as you do to your 
duties or your professional engagements. The truest en- 
joyments are not carefully prepared beforehand, but are the 
more or Jess unexpected yield of unconscious and unplanned 
resource. You may, of course, take a sort of satisfaction in 
having everything go exactly as you had intended it to go,—in 
seeing the birds rise where you expected them to rise, in shooting 
as many of them as you expected to shoot, and carrying home 
a bag fuller even than you counted on; but well-organised satis- 
factions like these are not in the truest sense enjoyments; they 
are only satisfuctions, precisely such satisfactions as you get out 
of work well done, not the surprises with a touch of grace and 
gratitude in them which enhance almost every high enjoyment. 

The truth is, that English people hardly know how to enjoy 
themselves, just Lecause they insist on over organising all 
enjoyment. As Wordsworth truly enough said,— 

“For we are vexed by heavy laws, 
And often, glad no more, 
We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore.” 
We look as if we enjoyed ourselves, though all the joy is absent, 
only because we find ourselves among the associations in which we 
were once accustomed to enjoy ourselves, and because weare hardly 
frank enough with ourselves to confess that the spell is over and 
the charm past. True enjoyment is seldom secured by careful 
dispositions. It is the unexpected exercise of some faculty 
that we hardly suspected to exist, the gleam or flash of some in- 
sight for which we never looked, the rekindling of delightful 
associations nearly erased, the new meaning given to some 
favourite book, the new vividness of waking in the morning, the 
new restfulness of the evening light, the new vivacity of all one’s 
old tastes under some unexpected stimulus, which really con- 
stitute the essence of enjoyment. Almost all the deliciousness 
of any pleasure is done away with by too much organising, by 
relucing it to routine, by stopping up the avenues of fresh 
and unexpected combinations of circumstance. Who that 
knows what travelis, can doubt that the perfect organisation of 
travel in these latter days,—the security and perfect appointment 
of the journey, the voluptuous comfort of the hotels, the multi- 
tudes of arrangements for sight-secing and luxurious meals,— 
from sport to travel, from scenery to appetite, is discounted. 
diminish, instead of increasing, the delight of it? Everything, 
You are told everywhere exactly what to expect and what to 


. ae 
highest stimulus of all true enjoyment,—are almost blocked 


up. Nevertheless, if we English understood enjoying as we 
as we understand working, we should carefully eschew too 
much routine in our pleasure-making, and leave open ag may 
doors as we can for unexpected incidents, even though we 
might be quite sure that at various of these doors very unpleg. 
sant incidents would emerge; for the delight of unexpected 
pleasure would far more than outweigh the distresses of 
unexpected discomforts. To succeed at work, you mugt 
organise it carefully. To succeed in enjoyment, you mugt. 
as carefully leave plenty of room for the vividness which ay 
organised routine benumbs, if it does not wholly banish, 





SEA-FISHING, 

HE ingenious poet “J. D.,” who wrote, early in the 
seventeenth century, “The Secrets of Angling,” tells us, 

in the quaint analogy which he discovers between his favourite. 
art and religion, that the angler must needs have fuith,—faith 
that “store of Fish without all doubt abound” in “ waters, 
brookes, and lakes.” Unhappily, the two hundred and seventy 
years that have passed since he haunted the pure and unfre 
quented streams of England have brought us to a pass in which. 
it is impossible to exercise this necessary virtue. The popula. 
tion has increased fivefold, and the anglers fiftyfold. Fishing 
clubs pour out daily through the seasons thousands of com 
petitors, who stand as thick upon the river banks as the troops 
that keep the line of a procession. In season and out of season 
the nightly net is plied, in spite of Preservation Societies ; while 
Science, true to her mission of promoting the happiness of the 
greater number, supplies the aquatic Nihilist with dynamite, 
This is bad enough, but worse remains behind. ‘The greed of 
manufacturers, a greed which Parliament has not, it seems, the 
power, or it may be the will, to restrain, has rendered whole rivers, 
almost from source to outflow, as barren of life as the Dead Sea, 
If the destruction of fish by means legitimate or illegitimate 
progresses for another generation as it has progressed during 
the last thirty years, angling will have become, except in the 
private waters that are the luxury of the few, a thing of the past. 

Happily, the sea remains unexhausted, and is likely so to 
remain for more than one generation, recruited, as it perpetually 
is, from regions that cannot be ransacked, even if they can be 
approached. Not that the hand of the destroyer has not made 
itself visible even here. The trawler has swept clean, or left 
with but the scantiest remnants of former abundance, many a 
pleasant bay which was once the fisherman’s delight. Whitby, 
for instance, brightest of “ bright, seaward towns,” has lost this 
out of its many charms. Twenty years ago, a basket, we might 
almost say a boatful, of fish might be caught wherever almost 
the anchor might be cast out within the embouchure of the river. 
When the writer last visited it, little could be done, and that 
little only in the rare combination, or rather opposition, of tide 
and wind which made it possible to “ drift.” Yet there are places 
enough still left unspoiled. Many are happily protected by the 
nature of the bottom from the fatal sweep of the trawl; as for 
line fishing, nothing seems to make an impression on the in- 
exhaustible numbers of the deep. Indeed, it is probable that 
in any fishing ground the number destroyed by the dogfish far 
exceed that taken by net or line, by fishermen, either amateur 
or professional. 

It must be allowed, indeed, that the sport, however abundant. 
or interesting, has some considerable drawbacks. In the first. 
place, the bare mention of it will cause a qualm in not a few 
readers. There are but few places where it can be followed 
with any considerable success from the shore; a boat is neces 
sary, and commonly a stationary boat; and of all known 
contrivances for trying the human stomach, not even a coast- 
ing steamer, with all its dirt and smells, can be compared 
to a small boat at anchor. It is not easy to say whether 
the motion is more trying in the short waves raised by @ 
breeze, or the long swell of a so-called calm. Then, again, 
the weather makes it very uncertain. It is a peculianty in 
fresh-water angling, a peculiarity admirably suited to our 
climate, that bad weather suits it, on the whole, rather better 
than good. When we come to the sea, the conditions are changed, 
The weather which delights the river fisherman, if he be nota 
mere lounger, the squalls of wind in which the pike runs fiercely 
at the bait, and the salmon rises without misgiving at the fly, 
make the sea impracticable. And even when these have passed, 
they Itave an equally disturbing influence behind them. It is 





guard against, until the inlets of genuine surprise,—that 
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most delightful weather, the last remuant, it may be, of his | 
holiday, passing away unemployed, because the water has not 
wn sufficiently clear after a recent storm. For the thickness 
that is commonly favourable to the angler’s craft when it is 
arsued in the river, is its greatest hindrance in the deeper and 
therefore darker waters of the sea. Even when all conditions 
are favourable, an unexpected obstacle sometimes presents 
itself. The amateur will seldom be able to dispense with pro- 
fessional assistance. Boats are difficult, if not dangerous, to 
manage, and localities, recognised or discovered in a river 
with comparative ease, can hardly be identified, except by 
those who have a life-long familiarity with every land-mark. 
But professional assistance it is sometimes strangely difficult to 
obtain. The blue-shirted men, who earn a mysterious subsist- 
ence by lounging on the pier or the beach, are often strangely 
unwilling to earn a good day’s wages by two or three hours’ 
work. They are wholly wanting in “J. D.’s” cardinal virtue. 
They do not think that anything can be caught. The shore, 
indeed, they tell you, was swarming with fish a month before, 
and will be swarming again in a month’s time; but just now, 
they assert, with a conviction which seems to you born of in- 
dolence rather than knowledge, that it is an absolute blank. The 
fact probably is, that the regular fishermen do not care for the 
petty gain that may be thus made, while the ordinary boatmen 
find it more lucrative to wait for customers who will be con- 
tent with a row or a sail. 

It must be remembered, too, that much of the coast of England 
is practically useless for near-shore fishing. Roughly speaking, 
for, of course, there are exceptional spots, the eastern sea-board 
counties of England south of Yorkshire, and the southern counties 
east of Dorsetshire, afford but few opportunities for sea-fishing. 
In the north, Bridlington is, or was_a few years ago, an ex- 
cellent resort for the fisherman, who must, however, be able to 
hold his own in bargaining with the canny sons of Yorkshire. 
Filey is stil] better, because with its “ brigg,” a long line of 
rocks running out into the sea, with deep water on their 
northern side, it affords one of those opportunities that are so 
seldom found of augling from the shore. With favourable 
weather, that is,a wind that blows rot too strongly from the 
harbour side, the “ brigg” gives for some hours in the day an 
admirable chance of sport, all the more welcome because the 
rod is used, instead of the ruder implement of the hand-line. 
The eastern coast has, on the whole, the advantage of better 
weather during the months which are commonly available for 
holiday, as the prevailing westerly and south-westerly winds 
blow off the land. Apart from this consideration, which is, in- 
deed, of the highest importance, the south-western coast is, 
perhaps, to be preferred. Sea-fishing has here received a 
scientific development which, to the best of our knowledge, it 
has not clsewhere obtained, while the neighbourhocd of 
the Atlantic seems to furnish an endless supply of fish. 
Beer, a picturesque little fishing village not far from 
the Dorsetshire border, may be mentioned as an excellent 
locality; and on the north Devonshire coast, Clovelly is 
worthy of mention, though here the angler will find his 
time limited by the strong tidal currents, which make it 
impossible to fish when either the ebb or the flow are in 
full force. But Clovelly has charms which may make 
the angler well content to spend the balance of his time 
upon the shore. Good localities, indeed, are numerous, and not 
difficult to discover; the only difficulty is, as we have said before, 
presented by the conditions of weather that are necessary for 
success, The lucky man who, duly provided by nature with 
the “heart of oak and triple brass,” of which the fisher, beyond 
all who do business in the great waters, has need, and whose 
holiday happens to coincide with an anti-cyclone, will have a 
“good time ” indeed. He willhave, for a cost that is insignificant, 
compared with the price of dubious chances of salmon at a 
Highland hotel, excellent sport, a catch abundant, and eatable 
to the last (for a bad fish is as uncommon in the sea as a good 
‘one is uncommon in a river), and health-giving days, which wili 
send him hack to the city a browner and a better man. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
LEAVING EGYPT. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE ‘‘ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sm,—Events have justified the view which I ventured to put 
forward last winter in your columns, that the strong European 








element in the Egyptian Administration makes it almost need- 
less to quarrel over the mere name of our presence in Egypt. 
Callit “ protectorate,” or “ friendly guidance,” or what you will; 
there are the Europeans, armed and resolute. The Egypt of 
to-day is entirely in their power, and it is impossible for them 
to come away. Every fresh sanitary regulation, every improve- 
ment, real or imagined, in the way of doing things for the 
public good, gives more and more authority to the foreigner 
upon the banks of the Nile. Do what we will and say what we 
will, we, the Europeans, cannot come away without a gross neglect 
of our duty to Egypt. It is a small matter whether four bat- 
talions or five battalions of British infantry suffice to frighten 
the Egyptians into accepting European ideas. Even if no 
troops at all were required to prevent a Moslem revolt—a thing 
much more likely than some people imagine—there would still 
be the army of foreign office-holders, which no human power 
can dispense with. My only fear is that the English may take 
upon themselves a good deal of unpopularity and trouble and 
expense, in doing the work that is every foreigner’s work in 
Egypt. Let Europe clearly understand that we represent the 
merchants and the money-lenders, the foreign shopkeepers and 
the cosmopolite tourists,in ourthankless Egyptian task, and there 
will be less desire to sneer at poor old John Bull for doing other 
people’s work, as well as his own.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Temple, B.C., August 11th. 


THE LIBERAL DATLY PRESS. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ Srectaror.’’] 

Sir,—It certainly would bea bad day for Liberals and Liberalism 
if the Duily News, or any other Liberal paper, were to be con- 
ducted on the principles advocated by your correspondents, 
Messrs. Matthews and Cobb. It is far more important that 
the Daily News should be the organ of the Liberal cause rather 
than the organ of the Government, and it is infinitely to be 
desired that its Liberalism should be independent, even if it is 
sometimes mistaken. It was mistaken, as it seems to me, on 
the Suez-Canal question, and attacked the Government for 
doing about the very best thing it could do under the cireum- 
stances. But it is far better that such a mistake should have 
been made than men should regard its editorial staff as mere 
Government clerks. ‘Loose Liberal Members” are far more 
likely to be brought to a sense of their duties by coming in con- 
tact with their own constituents than by editorials inspired by a 
Minister.—I am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp Bartram. 


Hicary SKINNER. 





[We have never condemned any Liberal newspaper for inde- 
pendence,—which we have always claimed for ourselves. And 
we should never have thought of challenging the general exercise 
of its discretion by the great Liberal journal, however much we 
had differed from it. But it did seem hard on the Liberal party 
that the chief Liberal organ should be so prepossessed against 
the proposals of a Liberal Government, as to assail them before 
the case which the Government could produce on its own behalf 
had been given to the world. We have not thought it desirable 
to insert any of the many letters received on this subject except 
such as were moderate in tone and publicly acknowledged by 
their authors. We hope the hints given will be taken, and must 
now close this correspondence.—Ep. Speetutor. | 





TORTURE FOR CRIMINALS. 

{To tue Epiror oF THE “‘ Specrator.”’J 
Sir,—Mr. Ernest Bell’s quotation from the “ Unseen Universe ” 
in his letter to you last week on the “absolutely indescribable 
torture, thrilling through every fibre of the frame,” caused by 
electricity, brings to my mind the ordeal I underwent a short 
time ago at a hydropathic establishment, for the cure (?) of 
rheumatism by the electric bath. 

The physician was present, and the operator, a most intelli- 
gent man, went on with his duty in a cool, calculating way, 
whilst I writhed in excruciating pain. <A day or two afterwards, 
on entering the bath-room, to resume my self-imposed torture, 
I observed my operating friend rocking himself, and holding 
his jaw from the terrible pain which he said he had from the 
extraction of a tooth. 1 could not help laughing, though at the 
same time pitying the poor fellow. He soon, however, was by 
my side, operating upon me for the third time, but, as I thought, 
with rather less severity, owing perhaps more to his own suffer- 
ing than to the prolonged howls which I gave vent to. 

There can be no mistake about the power of punishment 
which can be inflicted by electricity; but whether it would 
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‘delight the physiological world,” and be more demoralising to 
the community than the use of the ‘ cat,’ ” I forbear to express 
an opinion. My testimony is to the “ absolutely indescribable 
torture” for a “specified time,” which Mr. Bell asserts is 
now for the first time confessed to by scientific men.—I am» 
Sir, &ce., W. L. 


[fo tue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In reference to the letter on the above subject which 
appears in your issue of last Saturday, perhaps you will allow 
me to call attention to the following extract from Mr. Gilmour’s 
book, entitled “ Among the Mongols,” which you reviewed so 
favourably some time ago :—“ Of all the healing appliances in 
the hands of a foreigner, none strikes the fancy of a Mongol so 
much as the galvanic battery; and it is rather curious that 
almost every Mongol who sees it and tries its effects, exclaims, 
‘ What a capital thing it would be for examining accused persons ! 
It would far surpass whipping, beating, or suspending. Under 
its torture, a guilty man could not but confess.’ Some one in 
England has advocated the use of the galvanic battery in place of 
the ‘cat’in punishing criminals, and it is curious to note the 
coincidence of the English and Mongol mind.” (‘Among the 
Mongols,” p. 188.)—I am, Sir, &c., 


Free Church Manse, Mauchline. Joun I. W. Pottock. 


THE CREE INDIANS. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I have just received from a friend, who is settled near 
Qu’Appelle, in the north-west of Canada, the following account 
of the mode of testing the bravery of the young men among the 
Cree Indians. He says :—‘‘ Last week I saw a religious dance 
among these people; the spectacle was so atrocious that I nearly 
fainted. The object was to test the endurance of their young 
fighting men. A large conical tent, supported by a central 
pole, was erected, of which one side was occupied by a band of 
drummers and by the chiefs; the other side was left an open 
space, for the administration of the proposed test of manly 
virtue. The performance began by a chorus of tremendous 
shouts and outcries from the men around, to an accom- 
paniment of prolonged tomtoming on the drums. The 
men were got up in wonderful style, some painted in 
coloured stripes to resemble tigers, with scalps dangling 
round their waists and wrists, and tomahawks hanging in their 
belts. Their extremities were covered with Indian leggings, 
faced with beads and porcupine quills. Their faces were painted 
in all the colours of the rainbow, and a good many more. After 
a short silence, a young man came forward, about twenty years 
of age. Him they seized, and immediately cut a slit through 
each breast, and then passed through this hole a stout stick. 
To these sticks they fastened ropes, the other ends of which 
were firmly tied to the central pole of the tent. The young man 
then went to the extremity of the rope and leaned back with his 
whole weight, being supported by the sticks through his breast. 
He pulled the flesh right away from his bones, and in that awful 
position, without a cry escaping him, he began to dance to the 
thundering music of the band. He continued dancing forty-five 
minutes, when he fainted. Fifteen others then passed through 
the same ordeal, who were thus admitted as braves of the tribe. 
The trial was somewhat varied for some of them, by setting them 
to pull guns through the grass while harnessed in the same 
frightful fashion, or by swinging them to trees with hooks 
fastened in their backs. This band of Indians is only two miles 
from our settlement, so that you see we form a mixture of both 
civilised and savage people. Fancy this next door to Canada!” 

Although it is on another subject, may I add one remark to 
the observations already made on your admirable review of Mr. 
Drummond's work on “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
You say that “he finds in natural law the warrant for eternal 
punishment, sudden conversion,” &. Ido not think that Mr. 
Drummond finds any warrant in natural law for “ eternal pun- 
ishment,” in any other sense than a destruction of life which is 
eternal. Later on, I think you miss Mr. Drummond’s meaning 
with respect to life and biogenesis, by failing to accept in its 
fullness his statement that in speaking of life, Christ “ must have 
meant literal life,” ‘because we must always take the literal 
rather than the metaphorical meaning in interpreting the 
Bible,” which does not “mystify its readers.” The meaning 
here seems to be that the word “life” covers many varieties, 
but that it always carries with it a central idea, of which the 
opposite is “literal” death or destruction. Taken in this sense, 





a 
I think Mr. Drummond's argument is logical and defensible. 


I am, Sir, &., E. W. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLp, 
(To tHe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—The objection which Mr. Waddington raises to Mr. Drum. 
mond’s theory of Biogenesis as a generally accepted Scientific 
doctrine applies also to the many eminent scientific authorities 
who support that view. ‘That the theory of spontaneous 
generation is a fair subject for inquiry and speculation, no one 
would deny. No oneacquainted with the history of scientitig 
discoveries but readily believes that the most important light, 
may be thrown upon the origin of life by such investigatory ag 
Dr. Bastian, though their particular theory may not be con. 
firmed. But to say that the present evidence for the doc. 
trine of spontaneous generation places it within the pale of 
exact science, is to put hypothesis in the place of certainty, 
Spontaneous generation is a possibility may be to some minds 
so far postulated that other doctrines may be built upon it, 
But it is no less certain, in the present state of the question, 
that the only theory of the origin of life that has vindicated 
itself to reason and experiment is the theory that all present 
powers of life are descended from previously existing life. Mr, 
Drummond very wisely accepts as the ground of his analogical 
reasoning the veritied results of inquiry, not the speculations 
that have only appeared above the horizon, and have not yet 
cast off the clouds that surround them. Should it be ultimately 
proved, not simply to the satisfaction of the ardent advocates of 
spontaneous generation, but to the scientific mind generally, 
that the course of the world’s development is the history of a 
process in which unconscious matter is developed up to con. 
scious and free intelligence, no one would more readily accept 
that truth than Mr. Drummond. His analogical method 
would as freely adapt itself to abiogenesis as to the pre 
valent doctrine. The former theory would, in fact, seem 
to demand a more urgent postulation of an infinite superin. 
tending Mind, one with the universe, as thought and being 
are one. ‘T'o suppose that any action of the ultimate atoms 
would develop any form of life tending to the higher organisms 
now occupying the world, apart from such directive Mind, is as. 
unscientific as to imagine that the notes of a piano could pro 
duce music without a performer, or the vocal chords beget 
speech and sing without the will. Mr. Drummond effectively 
entrenches himself, as to his doctrine of biogenesis, behind the 
statements of Tyndall and Huxley, the latter affirming that 
biogenesis is “ victorious at the present day all along the line;” 
the former, “that no shred of trustworthy experimental testi- 
mony exists to prove that life in our day has ever appeared 
independently of antecedent life.” 

To assert, with Mr. Waddington, that only under certain special 
conditions, the production of living out of certain not living 
matter does not take place, is to utter a sterile truism, so far as 
evidence for spontaneous generation is concerned. But when it 
is borne in mind that these special conditions represent the 
highest efforts of the modern mind, the adverse evidence becomes 
very strong. It seems an easy escape out of the difficulty to 
say that, while no such spontaneous generation takes place now, 
it may be supposed to have taken place some time ago. The 
lay intellect, seeking a decided answer, puzzled, and yet not 
plainly disillusioned, asks, as it has a right to ask,—When, then, 
did such spontaneous generation take place? At what epoch? 
At what stage of the history of matter? What was the first 
product of this spontaneity of matter? What was there in 
the past conditions of the state of our earth that favoured 
spontaneous generation more than in the present but yet varied 
conditions that pertain at the surface or in the depths of the earth 
to-day P? The conditions under which the planet was developed, 
as to its structure and the processes of change it has incurred, 
are now conjectured with increasing approximation to trath. 
Surely, after all the miniature reproductions of natural pro- 
cesses which have been realised in the laboratories of our 
chemists, it is not impossible to reproduce such different phases 
of transition which molecules have undergone, from the gaseous 
to the crystalline, as may be sufficient for the problem in question. 
And yet, with all the resources of modern science, and with the 
varied conditions of the earth to-day, spontaneous generation 
has not been established to thé general satisfaction of scientific 
men. Under these circumstances, is it not most scientific 
honestly to recognise our failure, and instead of building out 
arguments on hypotheses, to found them on the known and 
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— 
verified? If that is so, the doctrine of biogenesis is the fullest 
answer science has yet to give as to the origin of life; and Mr. 
Drummond has done wisely in basing his natural law on the 
rock of fact, as he has his spiritual law on the sure founda- 


tions of consciousness.—I am, Sir, &e., J. MatruEws. 








[To rns Epiror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

Sin—As a friend of Mr. Henry Drummond, intimately 
acquainted with his opinions, I ask ‘permission to make a few 
remarks on the letter of “C. C. M., published in last week 8 
jggue of your paper, on his book, “ N atural Law in the Spiritual 
World.” Mr. Drummond would probably have himself replied 
toacritic so able and courteous, but he is at present far from 
this country, engaged on a scientific expedition, and it may be 
long before he sees the Spectator. 

Your correspondent has perceived, correctly I think, that the 
key to Mr. Drummond’s theological views is to be found in the 
first chapter of his book, that on biogenesis, and especially in 
the strong view there expressed of the difference between the 
condition of the natural and that of the redeemed man. This 
isa point so vital, that if the view of it taken by a consistent 
thinker be ascertained, his opinions on other points may be in- 
ferred from it all along the line, and as your correspondent points 
out, the consequences of it extend all through Mr. Drummond's 
book. “C.C. M.” writes to remark that there is another view, 
however, on this important point, which regards the transition 
from the state of nature to that of redemption as the germina- 
tion of a latent seed, which only requires to be loosened from 
its integuments in order to grow freely,—an unveiling of the 
consciousness of the Christ or divine humanity which is con- 
cealed in the natural man, like the sun ina mist. Every reader 
must be struck with the contrast between the mildness of these 
metaphors and the strength of those employed in Scripture, 
where this change is called a new birth, a new creation, a pass- 
ing from death unto life. The Bible must use very extreme 
language in describing very simple experiences, if your corre- 
spondent's view of this experience be the true one. It is a 
view at all events fundamentally at variance with Mr. Drum- 
mond’s, and it involves fundamental differences at many other 
points. 

But what I wish to observe is that this view, with the other 
views which it involves, does not remain unaffected by Mr. 
Drummond's book. Carrying with him a conception of Christian 
truth which starts from the view of redemption described 
above, and is thought consistently out from this stand-point, 
Mr. Drummond has laid this alongside of the revelation of truth 
in natural law furnished by the recent discoveries of science, 
and found the two to be in startling accord. No doubt, as an 
apologete, he has chiefly those in view who deny supernatural 
revelation altogether, but indirectly his argument tells strongly 
against any construction of this revelation which is funda- 
mentally at variance with his own. Had he started with the 
view of “C. C. M.,” the demonstration which he has developed 
would have been impossib'e. In so far, therefore, as this de- 
monstration lends probability to his own conception of Christian 
truth, it casts doubt on that of “C. C. M.”; and it is not 
unlikely that the further development of Mr. Drummond’s 
method may prove not only a brilliant apology for faith against 
unbelief, but also a vindication of a robustly dogmatic theology 
against the Pelagian construction of Christianity. 

Your correspondent refers to the weight lent to his view in 
men’s minds by the attention recently directed to the writings of 
William Law, and the publication of the “ Letters from a Mystic 
of the Present Day.” But I venture to say that this impression 
is very faint, in comparison with that made in the opposite 
direction during the last dozen years by the spread of the litera- 
ture of the new science of New Testament theology. ‘The aim 
of this science, which is now lectured upon in every German 
university, and has been expounded in such excellent text-books 
as those of Schmid, Reuss, and Weiss, is to exhibit the whole 
circle of ideas of each of the important New Testament writers 
in succession, as itexisted in his own mind. In this way, the 
exact teaching of St. Paul, of St. Peter, of St. John, and of our 
Lord himself, is now far better known than it has ever been 
before. The general result has been to prove that the Augusti- 
nian and Puritan construction of Christianity, whether the true 
one or not, is at least that of the Bible writers. Some of the 
ablest exponents of the new science do not believe in the 
authority of Scripture, but look upon the contents, for example, 
of the Epistles of St. Paul as merely the private opinions of 





that apostle. But as you read their severely scientific and 
purely objective accounts of his opinions, you seem to be 
perusing a systematic treatise by some Puritan divine, so 
completely do their views agree. And perhaps there is no 
single point on which the views of all the leading New Tes- 
tament writers, when thus brought out, are found so entirely 
to coincide with the teaching of the Puritan theology as that 
in reference to which “C.C. M.” and Mr. Drummond are at 
variance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kirkcaldy, August 15th. 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Perhaps I should have said the “ Intelligence of Animals,” 
but my meaning, in relation to the interesting correspondence 
in your columns, is no doubt clear. The whole question seems 
to me to lie in the proverbial nut-shell, and to be solveable by the 
proverbial common-sense. Dogs’ hearing is undoubtedly very 
keen and accurate, and even subtle; and dogs have also the 
power of putting this and that together in a marvellously shrewd 
and almost rational fashion. They cannot understand sentences, 
but they get hold of words, 7.c., sounds, and keep them pigeon- 
holed in their memory. I might as well argue moral principle 
from the fact that my dog “ Karl,” like scores of other dogs, will 
hold a piece of biscuit on his nose so long as I say “trust,” and 
will when I say “ paid for” gaily toss his head and catch the 
biscuit in his honest mouth, as argue that because he finds 
eleven tennis-balls among the shrubs in five minutes, when I - 
say, “ We can’t find them at all, ‘ Karl,’ do go and find them, 
good dog, will you? Find the balls, old fellow,’’—therefore he 
understands my sentence. He simply grasps the words “ find” 
and “ balls,” sees the game ata stand-still, and reasons out our 
needs and his responsibilities, quickened by the expectation of 
pattings on the head, pettings, and pieces of biscuit. It is re- 
markable that if I try to delude him by uttering “ base coin ” in 
the shape of words just like the real words, as, for example, if I 
say “ Jacob,” instead of “ paid for,” he makes no mistake, but 
refuses the morsel, however delicate, till it is “ paid for.” 
Prominent nouns, participles, verbs, &c., make up the lingua 
franca that so beautifully links together men and dogs, and now 
and then men and horses, their intelligence being quickened by 
their dumbness, as is that of deaf and dumb men and women, 
whose other faculties become so keenly intensified, and who put 
this and that together so much more quickly than do we who 
have all our faculties. There are of course “ Admirable 
Crichtons” among dogs,as there are among men, but the 
difference between dog and dog will generally, I think, be 
traceable more to human training than to born capacity. The 
yearning look which “ Karl” gives when (told to “speak ”) he 
gives forth his voice in response, is sometimes piteously like, “Oh, 
that I could really tell all I feel!’ He is like, and all dogs of 
average intelligence are like, the Frenchman I met yester- 
day on the beach at Hastings, who wanted to know 
whether he could reach Ramsgate on foot before night- 
fall, and how far it was; and who, as I only know a few 
French words, and am utterly unable to speak or understand 
sentences, was obliged to make me understand his wants by a 
few nouns such as everybody knows, and by causing me to put 
this and that together. There is of course the vital defect in 
the parallel that I could learn to understand French, aud the 
dog could never learn to understand sentences ; but as so many 
parallels have vital defects of some kind, even down to that 
historic self-drawn parallel between Alexander and the robber, 
we may well say, whether we be men or dogs, “ Let me reflect.” 
Dogs do undoubtedly reflect, and reason, and remember; and they 
never forget their “ grammar,” as school-boys do. Instinct, 
like chance, is only a name expressing fitly enough our own 
ignorance. Did not Luther and Wesley believe in the 
resurrection of animals ?—1 am, Sir, &c., 
Northmarston, August 13th. 


JAMES STALKER. 





S. B. James. 


(To THE Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I beg to contribute another anecdote on the subject of 
how our meaning is conveyed to animals. When I was in 
Norway with my husband, a dog belonging to the people of the 
house went with usin all our walks. One day a strange dog 
joined us, and seemed to wish to get up a fight with our dog, 
“ Fechter,” who for protection kept almost under our feet; my 
husband said several times,‘ Go on, ‘ Fechter,’ ” in English, which 
he immediately did, but soon came back again. At last we 
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succeeded in driving the strange dog away, but he soon returned. 
Then my husband said without avy alteration of tone or gesture 
that I was aware of, “Drive that dog away, ‘Fechter”” He 
immediately rushed at him, and we saw no more of our troubler. 
I have long thought that dogs do understand, not “ the precise 
sounds themselves, but the intention put into them by the 
speaker.”—I am, Sir, &c., An OBSERVER OF ANIMALS. 





THE WORD “CHAP.” 
[To THE Epiror or THE ‘‘SpectTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—I do not wish to intervene in the controversy noticed in 
the Spectator of last week, between Mr. Skeat and Mr. Wedg- 
wood, as to the etymology of “ chap,” but Burns’s line,— 
‘“‘ When chapman billies leave the street,” 

shows “chapman” so used as, without losing its proper meaning, 
to signify “ fellowship.” There was also a curious and signi- 
ficant use of the term “chap” in Scotland. It was always 
more characteristic of the west and south-west than of the east 
and south-east. The use of the word “chap” used to be held 
in the east as the note of the Glasgow-bred man. The common 
sobriquet of such a one was “ Glasgow chappie.” May not this 
have been due to the fact that the west, and especially Glasgow, 
was the home of the chapman, and the factory of his wares P— 
I am, Sir, &c., F. 





SHIRLEY AND TATE AND BRADY. 

(To THe EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPecTATOR.’’] 
Sirn,—Nicholas Brady, D.D., and Nahum Tate, Esq., Poet- 
Laureate to his Majesty, on December 3rd, 1696, obtained his 
Majesty’s “ Royall allowance” that their version of the Psalms 
of David may be used in churches, &c. 

In Psalm cxii., verse 6, the two last lines are :— 
“The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust.” 
Query, where did the above two respectable gentlemen get this ? 
From Shirley ? I suppose so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tuomas Ricuwarps. 
Wincanton, 79 High Strect, August 14th. 





THE EARTHQUAKE IN ISCHIA. 
(To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.” } 
S1r,—I have received the following additional contributions, in 
answer to the appeal you kindly allowed me to make through 
your columns, on behalf of the poor sufferers by the late earth- 
quake at Casamicciola :— 


£ 8s. d.| 2s. d. 
James Clarke, Esq. 5 5 O| Rev. Edward E. Allen 2 2 O 
James Marshall, Esq... 5 5 0O)|F.T. Gompertz, Esq... 1 1 0 
R. W. Wilkinson, Esq. 1 1 0/| W. W. Phillips, Mag. .., ZL 2 0 
C. K. Bedells, Esq. .... 1 1 O|}R.H.Hutton, Esq. ... 2 2 0 
Miss Bradly... ... ... 1 1 ©} H.Moore,Esq.,&Family 2 2 0 
Alexander Ireland, Esq. 1 1 0) E. A. Freeman, Esq.... 210 0 
Mrs. F. A. Hunt... . 2 2 O)| Prof. W. T. Gairdner... 1 1 0O 
Geo. P. Serocold, Esq. 2 2 0} Miss Catlow & Friends 110 0 
G. M. Hicks, Esq. . 2 2 O|Sums under One Pound 2 0 6 


This list is now closed, and the amount, £140 12s. 6d., has been 
forwarded to the Central Committee in Rome. May I add that 
further contributions will gladly be received at the Italian Con- 
sulate, 31 Old Jewry P—I am, Sir, &c., 


New Ovford Street, August 15th. C. E. Munir. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
MR. PATTISON’S EDITION OF MILTON’S SONNETS.* 


Tuts is one of those little volumes which the true lover 
of literature will not only read carefully once, but dip into 
again and again. It is a book to study seriously, and a book 
to enjoy leisurely. Much has been written by editors and critics 
upon the Sonnets of Milton, but no one, so far as we know, 
has done for them what Mr. Pattison has done. In an edition 
which for print and paper it is a joy to look at, and which is not 
too large for the pocket, the editor prints the poet’s English and 
Italian sonnets (the latter with translations), and accompanies 
them by notes which are at once lucid, comprehensive, and con- 
cise. The knowledge displayed in these notes is not of the kind 
which a clever man is sometimes able to acquire for an im- 





* The Sonnets i Multon, Edited by Mark Pattison. London: Kegan 


Paul, Trench, and Co. 





ras 
mediate and special purpose, it is of the weightier and far 
worthier kind which is the growth of years and of love forg 
noble subject. 

The poems are preceded by an elaborate introduction on the 
structure of the sonnet. It is a masterly piece of workmanship, 
and it is not necessary wholly to agree with euch criticism jn 
order to appreciate its power. Mr. Pattison’s judgment on the 
sonnet resembles that of Mrs. Battle on whist. She liked the 
rigour of the game, and he, arguing for the legitimate form, 
observes that much misplaced skill would have been caved «jg 
it had been recognised that the so-called Sonnets of Shakespearg 
are not sonnets at all, any more than those of Lord Brooke, 
but a continuous poem, cr poems, written in fourteen-ling 
stanzas.” There is much to be said, no doubt, in favour 
of what, for convenience’ sake, may be termed the legiti. 
mate sonnet, of which we have two notable examples jp 
the ‘Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour,” of 
Wordsworth, and in the “Chapman’s Homer” of Keats, At 
the same time, if we reject from our sonnet literature all 
the poems in fourteen lines that do not follow this difficult and 
elaborate construction, our sonnet-anthologies would be poor 
indeed. As acritic, Mr. Pattison is correct in denouncing the 
rhyming of the final couplet, seeing that it gives epigrammatie 
point to a poem the thought of which should be, as it were, 
equalised through the lines, although variety demands a fresh 
aspect of the subject in the tercets. “The two last lines of a 
sonnet,” he writes, “must not rime together. The principle 
of the sonnet structure is continuity of thought and metre; the 
final couplet interrupts the flow; it stands out by itself as an 
independent member of the construction; the wave of emotion, 
instead of being carried on to an even subsidence, is abruptly 
checked and broken as against a barrier.” This is a law of the 
sonnet, and in our judgment a good law generally ; but if it had 
not been broken a hundred times, we should have lost some of the 
loveliest poems ever written in sonnet form, All the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean poets, when writing sonnets, rhyme the last 
couplet; neither Wordsworth, Keats, nor Hartley Coleridge 
scraple to do the same when it suits their convenience; and 
Blanco White, in his one sonnet which §&. T. Coleridge thought 
the most grandly conceived in our language, throws the whole 


point of the poem into a rhyming couplet at the end. It will’ 


not do then, to say that one form is admissible, and no other, 
when great poets have decided to the contrary ; but we may say 
that the Miltonic sonnet satisfies us more fully than the Shake- 
spearian, not because the construction is more difficult, but 
because the result is more harmonious. Who can doubt, how- 
ever, that Shakespeare knew what he was about in adopting the 
easy-rhyming sonnet of Daniel; and we decidedly disagree with 
the following judgment of Mr. Pattison :— 

“Tt was an unfortunate choice of vehicle when Shakespeare selected 

the sonnet form. It was a form in which his superabounding force 
strangled itself. He is bafiled by the language just in proportion tothe 
power of his thought. Shakespeare required freedom, and when free 
he spoke English such as no other Englishman ever had skill to utter. 
But the sonnet’s narrow bounds demand condensation. Now, the formal 
requirement of terse expression is a boon to watery or diffuse thinkers. 
The compression of fourteen lines effects the expulsion of superfluities, 
and lends'the external support of stays to a weakly frame. Quite 
opposite is the effect of restricted space upon a teeming fancy anda 
robust intellect. In him force is concentrated, to begin with. In his 
endeavour after still further compression of energy, he becomes 
laboured instead of pithy, obscure instead of nervous.” 
This argument would seem to imply that the sonnet is a formof 
verse chiefly useful in giving that aid to feeble poets which 
weak women imagine they can obtain from an _ external 
support. If this is what Mr. Pattison means, the remark is 
singularly inappropriate in an introduction to the Sonnets of 
Milton, whose intellect, although indefinitely more limited, 
was as robust as Shakespeare’s. To both, we think, although 
for different reasons, the confined space of the sonnet afforded a 
relief to the pressure of thonght in moments of intense 
consciousness. To Shakespeare, they gave the means of 
uttering certain phases of personal emotion during an un 
happy period of his life; to Milton, through long years of 
official labour and political conflict, they proved that the 
poetical fire was not extinct, and relieved the tension of a 
mind that had been called by nature to another task. 

When the infamous massacre of April, 1655, occurred in the 
Piedmontese valleys, a special envoy was despatched to re 
monstrate with the Duke of Savoy. ‘All the despatches in 
this business,” says Mr. Pattison, “ were written in Latin by 
Milton. The tone of them is more moderate than we should 
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have expected, considering that Blake was in the Mediterranean, 
and master of the sea-coast.” And he adds, that veing thus 
restricted by diplomatic propriety, Milton gave vent to his 
feelings in a sonnet. Listen to it once more, and say whether 
the passion expressed in it is not that of a strong man de- 
liberately choosing the sonnet’s narrow limit not because he 
needs the support it affords, Lut because his vehemence of 
feeling can be most naturally expressed within its “ narrow 
plot” :-— 
“ Avenge, O Lord ! thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 

Forget not; in thy book record their groans, 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 

Mother with infant down the rocks; their moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyred biood and ashes sow 

O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learnt thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 

“That sublimest of psalms,” is the comment of Landor on 
this fine sonnet. Mr. Pattison’s remarks upon it deserve to be 
quoted for their originality and suggestiveness. After saying 
that it would be difficult to find in any language a sonnet of 
equal power “‘ to vibrate through all the fibres of feeling,” he 
adds :— ‘ 

“Yet with what home'y materials is the effect produced! Not only 

is there not a single purple patch in the wording, but of thought or 
image all that there is, is a borrowed thought, and cne repeatedly 
borrowed, viz., Tertullian’s saying, ‘The blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church.’ It would not be impossible, but it would be 
sacrilege, to point to distinct faults in this famous piece ; yet we may 
say, that with a familiar quotation for its only thought, and with 
diction almost below ordinary, its forceful flood of suppressed passion 
sweeps along the hackneyed Biblical phrases of which it is composed, 
just as a swollen river rolls before it the worn pebbles long ago 
brought down from the mountain-side. From this sonnet we may 
learn that the poetry of a poem is lodged somewhere else than in its 
matter, or its thouglits, or its imagery, or its words. Our heart is here 
taken by storm, but not by any of these things. The poet has 
breathed on us, and we have received his inspiration.” 
That the poet can do with us what he will, apart from his 
thoughts, his matter, his imagery, or his words, is an idea not 
readily to be accepted. ‘To our thinking, he is dependent on 
them all for the inspiration which gives them life. Suppose 
that the rhythm of these fourteen lines was palpably defective, 
and that the rhymes were inaccurate,—would the sonnet take 
our hearts by storm then 2 

The sweetness of the carly sonnetteers is not to be found in 
Milton. For the first time in our sonnet literature, all artifice 
has disappeared. He has used the form to express personal 
feeling, and even ardent passion, but not the passion of love. 
Ingenuity of fancy is discarded, there are no conceits in these 
poems, and no sign that Milton used the sonnet as a conven- 
tional form of verse. Of such a master of versification, who knew 
how to untwist 

“ Ail the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony,” 

it is not to be questioned that it was by this instrument, and 
by no other, that he conld best utter what was in him during 
the busy mil-period of his life. Mr. Pattison notes—and in 
these days, that note carries with it a warning which ought to 
be useful to living poets—that Milton, who ranks with the 
greatest writers of sonnets, is uniformly intelligible. He knows 
what he wishes to utter, and expresses it with what may seem 
bald simplicity, but is in trath the perfection of art. On the 
other hand, it wonld be possible to name many sonnet-writers 
of repntation who appear to start in search of a meaning in the 
first line, and fail to find it in the last. A sonnet with one ob- 
scure line lacks the perfection we are entitled to look for in so 
short a poem. Again—and this is a point the editor is careful 
not to overlook—each sonnet should be a separate poem. To 
use the old proverb, it is a tub that must stand upon its own 
bottom. This rule was disregarded by the Elizabethans, and 
sometimes with no good effect by Wordsworth; but Milton, to 
quote once more from Mr. Pattison, confined each sonnet “ to 
the utterance of a single independent emotion.” 





YOLANDE.* 
Ir 18 unfortunate that novelists are not exempt from the law 
Which precludes us all from having more than one ideal woman 
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or man, and we should like to rule that they should also differ 
from other mortals in having an equally enthusiastic love for 
every different aspect of nature, and an equally graphic power 
of portraying it. If we could have these little matters arranged 
to our liking, a great novelist might retain the power of in- 
venting enchantment for us to a green oldage. But as it is, 
how much too soon the mind ceases to command the power of 
creating these charms for us, or only repeats and executes 
the same orders, till we turn away disappointed. William 
Black was once inspired to create a Princess of Thule; or, 
rather, probably, to endue with all sweet perfections some 
faint living resemblance to that lovely and loveable ideal of his 
spiritual imagination ; and only once, alas! could he describe 
to us, for the first time, that Hebridean archipelago lying in 
the luminous, misty light of northern summer seas. No doubt, 
his Daughter of Heth was very attractive, and won a place in 
our hearts; but no man can have two princesses to rule over him 
equally, and so it happens that having met early with his ideal 
woman, and having been inspired to describle her vividly, Mr. 
Black attained at once his highest powers of enchanting, and 
ever since has had to take a humbler place, through no fault of 
his own. In as far as Yolande succeeds in delighting us, it is 
by her modest resemblance to her elder and diviner sister, and 
if Allt-uam-ba becomes a local habitation and a name around 
which our affections cluster, it is because it is still in the Scotch 
Highlands, and can therefore claim a very distant relationship 
to Stornaway and Lewis. 


But how can Yolande, daughter of the independent, obstruc- 
tive Member of Parliament, the self-possessed young lady, 
product of the intensely conventional French pension or ladies’ 
school, compete with the island-born lassie, the child of 
nature, self-educated, or rather nurtured by nature and her 
own inborn or heaven-born instincts and impulses? Loving 
and loyal as Yolande is, she has not a chance _ against 
Sheila; or even against the solitary Coquette who has had 
no fond and we may almost say foolish father to spoil her 
to her heart’s content, but, instead, has had to fight her way to 
the citadels of the affections of a stern, Scotch, Presbyterian 
uncle, and her manly but unmannerly cousins. Yolande is full 
of strength of character and devoted affection, and she is talh 
and beautiful, as a heroine always should be; but she is matter- 
of-fact and practical to a painful extent, and self-confident over- 
much, and a trifle stern in what should be her tenderest 
relation,—her relation to her much injured and gentle invalid 
mother. And then she is scientific, and prepares a hortus 
siccus, and is exercised about the welfare of her drying-boards 
and blotting-paper, and interested and even anxious for the 
safety of her specimens, and goes the extravagant length 
of proposing to restore the tone of her poor mother’s 
mind, amongst other means, by teaching her botany. We 
may be wrong, but we get unhappy under the influence of a 
scientific heroine; and our depression turns to indignation 
when we find her boring her long-suffering mother, by con- 
tinual stoppages of her pony-carriage to cull another inter- 
esting object of research. But above and beyond all these 
reasons for not feeling as entirely in captivity to Yolande as we 
did to Sheila and to Coquette, beyond her name, and her science, 
and her matter-of-factness, and her self-satisfaction, is an objec- 
tion which, perhaps, only an evil-minded critic, bred to censori- 
ousness and captiousness, would feel,—namely, inconsistency. 
We know that this is not really a failing in Yolande. We are 
sure she would never have done it. It is entirely Mr. Black’s 
fault; only, as he has misinformed us, and we cannot disprove 
his statement, we must take it as proved that this calm, 
wise, eminently practical, sound-judging Yolande, this girl of 
prices and inventories, of foresight, prudence, punctuality, 
economy; this sensible girl; this model housewife, head agent, 
head gamekeeper, head groom, head cook, head waitress, and 
housemaid, actually so lost her head—no, not lost her head ; 
any one, even an Old-Bailey pleader, might have done that—but 
so contradicted all the maxims of her life, and all the results of 
her own reasoning and of her own experience, as deliberately to 
plan the reform of a poor victim of demoralising and debasing 
drugs by the expedient of taking the same doses herself, so 
as to shame and frighten her exemplar. Of course, in a 
novel, the plan succeeds, but even then only by an accident ; 
but what becomes of the sound common-sense of a girl who 
does not calcalate on the different effects of the same dose on an 
old stager and a young beginner? and what becomes of her 
conscientiousness and high ideal of duty when she intentionally 
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and of set purpose risks self-murder, on the chance that good 
may come of it P 

We are quite sure that Yolande would never have agreed to 
the Quixotic scheme proposed to her by the excellent but high- 
flown Melville, and sanctioned by Mr. Shorthands, a business- 
like Member of Parliament, and by her nervous and mistaken 
father. She would, when she understood the matter, have put 
them all in their right places, and urged the usual and sensible 
means. Mr. Black must have been hard set for a plot, when he 
arranged what we may call this ridiculous conspiracy of three 
sensible men against the peace of the girl they all loved so well. 
But the story before us does not go in for the probable at all. 
The father is as weak and timid as the daughter is strong and 
brave; but, like her, he is,at Mr. Black’s command, thoroughly 
inconsistent. He has sacrificed his life, all his public obliga- 
tions and his highest domestic duty, to protect and pet his 
Yolande, and yet allows her, without a struggle, to be exposed 
to personal danger, bodily fatigue, loneliness, and anxiety, in 
taking up a work to which he has himself ignominiously suc- 
eumbed, at the bidding of two uninterested advisers,—unin- 
terested as far as he knew. For here comes in absurdity number 
three. One of these advisers, represented to be a man of deep 
and profound judgment, and passionately in love with Yolande, 
urges on the father and daughter this risky scheme, which 
breaks up all the daughter’s happiness, but relieves the pusillani- 
mous father from the onus of his grave and pressing responsi- 
bilities. 

Mrs. Winterbourne’s character, again, is anything but con- 
sistently drawn,—the tender, loving, docile, gentle woman is 
about the last person we should have picked out as likely to 
throw stones at and break a London hotel window. We can, 
in fact, say very little for the sense, not to say sanity, of the 
group of which Yolande is the centre ; though Mrs. Bell, indeed, is 
« hearty, loving, natural woman, who redeems the rest from 
a charge of wholesale silliness. The sketches of the other per- 
sonages seem to us to embrace all the talent which Mr. Black 
devotesin this book to hisdramatis personw. We have seldom seen 
better picture of what may be called sensible selfishness than that 
displayed in the delineation of the Master of Lynn. The de- 
scription of his unblushing devotion to his own absolute and 
unadulterated comfort rises to humour—a quality we do not 
remember to have often noticed in Mr. Black—in the sympathy 
it seems to demand from us for the Master of Lynn’s simple 
good-faith in his own reading of his position, and for his im- 
perturbable good-humour. We should like to quote his conver- 
sation with the friend who comes to enlighten him as to the 
private history of Yolande’s family, but that it is too long, and 
reveals too much of the story. There is something quite child- 
like and innocent in the simple, common-sense, and pachyder- 
matous insensibility to social opinion which his calm and im- 
moveable selfishness generates. But we will give part of the 
Master’s letters before and after his engagement is broken off :— 


‘* Station Hotel, Inverness, October 2nd. 

“My Dearest YoLANDE,—...... Well, the plain truth is, 
dear Yolande, that I have quarrelled with my father, if that 
can be called a quarrel which is all on one side—for I simply 
retire, on my part, and seek quiet in an Inverness hotel. The cause 
of the quarrel, or estrangement, is that he is opposed to our mar. 
riage ; and he has been put up to oppose it, I imagine, chiefly by my 
aunt, the elderly and agreeable lady whom you will remember meet- 
ing at the Towers. I think I am bound in honour to let you know 
this; not that it in the least affects either yon or me, as far as our 
marriage is concerned, for I am old enough to manage my own affairs ; 
but in order to explain a discourtesy which may very naturally have 
offended your father, and also to explain why I, feeling ashamed of 
the whole business, have rather kept back, and so failed to thank 
your father, as otherwise I should have done, for his kindness to me. 
OF course, I knew very well when we became engaged in Egypt that 
my father, whose political opinions are of a fine old crusted order, 
would be rather aghast at my marrying the daughter of the Member 
for Slagpool; but I felt sare that when he saw you and knew yon, 
dear Yolande, he would have no further objection ; and indeed I did 
not anticipate that the eloquence of my venerated aunt would have 
deprived him of the use of his senses. One ought not to write so of 
one’s parent, I know ; but facts are facts; and if you are driven ont 
of your own home through the bigotry of an old man and the cattish 
temper of an old woman, and if you have the most angelic of sisters 
taken to nagging at you with letters, and if you are forced into the 
sweet seclusion of an hotel adjoining a railway station, then the 
humour of the whole affair begins to be apparent, and you may be 
inclined to call things by their real names. . . . . . I should not beat 
all surprised to hear from you that you had imagined something of the 
state of the case ; for you must have wondered at their not asking you 
and your father to dinner, or something of the kind, after Polly taking 
you to the Towers when you first came north; but at all events, this is 
how we are situated now, and I should be inclined to make a joke of the 
whole affair, if it were not that when I think of you I feel a little bit 








indignant. Of course, it cannot matter to you—not in the least, It 
is disagreeable, that is all. If dogs delight to bark and bite 
not much matter so long as they keep their barking and bitingam 
themselves. It is rather hard, certainly, when they take ae 
of your house, and turn you out into the street ; especially when you 
have a lovely sister come, and accuse you of having no higher ambition 
in life than playing billiards with commercial travellers. I shall hang 
on here, I expect, until our other tenants—they who have the forest 
leave for the south ; then I shall be able to make some final arrange, 
ments with our agent here; after which I shall consider myself free 
...... Perhaps, if I go away for a while, the people at Lynn 
may come to their senses. Polly has been at them once or twice: 
she is a warm ally of yours; but to tell you the truth I wonld not 
have you made the subject of any appeal. No word of that kind 
shall come from me. Most likely when the last of the people that 
the Grahams have with them at Inverstroy have gone, Polly may 

over to Lynn and establieh herself there, and have a battle-royal with 
my revered aunt. Of course, I would not bother you with the details 
of this wretched family squabble if I did not think that some explana. 
tion were due both to you and to your father. I shall be glad to hear 
from you, if you are not too much occupied.—Yours affectionately, 

Arcnie Lestir,” 


“¢My Dearest Youanpg,’ he wrote, ‘I am inexpressibly grieved 
that you should have given yourself the pain to write such a letter; 
and you might have known that whenever you wished our engage. 
ment to cease I should consider you had the right to say so; and go 
far from accusing you or doing anything in the tragedy line, I should 
beg to be allowed to remain always your friend. And it won't take 
any length of time for me to be on quite friendly terms with you—if 
you will Jet me; for I am so now; and if I saw you to-morrow, I 
should be glad of your companionship for as long as you chose to 
give it me; and I don’t at all think it impossible that we may have 
many another stroll along the streets of Inverness, when you come 
back to the Highlands, as you are sure todo. Of course I am quite 
sensible of what I have lost—you can’t expect me to be otherwise; 
and I daresay, if all the cireumstances had been propitious, and if we 
had married, we should have got on very well together—for when 
Polly attributes everything that happens to my temper, that is 
merely because she is in the wrong, and can’t find any other ex. 
cuse ; whereas, if you and I bad got married, I fancy we should have 
agreed very well, so long as no one interfered. But to te'l you the 
honest truth, my dear Yolande, I never did think you were very 
anxious about it; you seemed to regard our engagement as a very 
light matter—or 1s something that would please everybody all round; 
and though I trusted that the future would right all that—I mean 
that we shou'd become more intimate and affectionate—still, there 
would have been a risk ; and it is only common sense to regard these 
things now, as some consolation, and as some reason why, if you say, 
‘ Let us break off this engagement,’ I should say, ‘ Very well; but let 
us continue our friendship.’ But there is a tr2mendous favour I would 
beg and entreat of you, dearest Yulande; and you always had the 
most generous disposition—I never knew you refuse anybody any- 
thing (I do believe that was*why you got engaged to me—because 
you thought it would please the Grahams and all the rest of us). I 
do hope that you will consent to keep the people at Lynn in ignor- 
ance—they could only know through Polly, and you could keep it 
baek from her—as to who it was, or why it was, that our engagement 
was broken off. This is not from vanity; I think you will sayI 
haven’t shown much of that sort of distemper. It is merely that I 
may have the whip-hand of the Lynn people. They have used me 
badly ; and I mean to take care that they don’t serve me so again; 
and if they imagine that our engagement has been broken off 
solely, or even partly, through their opposition, that will be a weapon 
for me in the future. And then the grounds of their opposition—that 
they or their friends might have to associate with one professing such 
opinions as those your father owns! You may rest assured, dearest 
Yolande, that I did not put you forward and make any appeal; and 
equally I knew you would resent my making any apology for your 
father, or allowing that any consideration on their part was demanded. 
It’s no use reasoning with raving maniacs; I retired. But I mention 
this once more as an additional reason why, if our engagement is to 
be broken off, we should make up our minds to look on the best 
side of affairs, and to part ou the best of tezms; for I must confess 
more frankly to you now that there would have been some annoyance, 
and you would naturally have been angry on account of your father, 
and I should have taken your side, aud there would simply have been 
a series of elegant family squabbles. There are one or two other 
points in your letter that I don’t touch on; except to say that I hope 
you will write to me again —and soon; an] that you will write ina very 
different tone. I hope you will see that many things justify you in 80 
doing; and I hope I have made this letter as plain as can be. I have 
kept back nothing ; so you needn’t, be reading between the lines. If 
you have nc time to write a letter, send me a few words to show that 
you are in a more cheerful mood. If you don’t, I shouldn’t wondet 
if I broke through all social observances, and presented myself at 
your door—to convince you that you have done quite right, and that 
everything is well, and that you have given me a capital means of 
having it out with the Lynn people when the froper time comes. So 
please let me have a few lines; and in the meantime I hope : may be 
allowed to sign myself, yours most affectionately, A. LESHIE. 


The Master's sister, Polly, is another admirable sketch of a good- 
humoured and affectionate woman and warm partisan, with a 
great love of admiration, and a healthy-minded desire to lessen 
the family difficulties and add substantially to the family 
property. 

The exquisite descriptions of scenery and atmospheric effects 
which, in his earlier novels, were such a notable feature of Mr. 
Black’s writings, are not to be found in Yolande; hints of the 
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lt earner 
well-remembered beauty are given here and there; a few lines 
of description in the Mediterranean, and again on the Nile, re- 
gall the delight we once had in them ; and in the Highlands the 
whole tenor of the story, the incidents and the daily order of 
life, make one entirely realise that one is living almost amongst 
the clouds, on the edge of the boundless, lonely moors, and 
amongst the corries and glens and streams of the mountains, 
Jiable to squalls and freshets and blinding mists, and protected 
by almost inaccessibly steep and bad roads from the rest of 
mankind ; a realisation sometimes bringing a sense of delight- 
ful exultation, sometimes of pleasing sadness, not seldom of 
fear, according to the prevailing state of mind. But the im- 
pressions of the grand and the wild and beautiful thus given 
are not quotable, for the scene in each case is too mixed up 
with incident. The opening of the second volume, however, is 
almost an exception, and gives so exhilarating a sensation of 
the long-vacation holiday of which we are on the eve, that we 
will close our notice by exciting this delightful feeling :— 


“Far up in the wild and lonely hills that form the backbone, as it 
were, of eastern Inverness-shire, in the desert solitudes where the 
Findhorn and the Foyers first begin to draw their waters from a 
thousand mystic-named or nameless rills, stands the lodge of Allt- 
nam-ba. The plain little double-gabled building, with its dependencies 
of kennels, stables, coachhouse, and keepers’ bothy, occupies a pro- 
montory formed by the confluence of two brawling streams; and 
faces a long, wide, beautiful valley, which terminates in the winding 
waters of x loch. It is the only sign of habitation in the strangely 
silent district; and it is the last. The rough hill-road leading to it 
terminates there. From that small plateau, divergent corries—softly 
wooded most of them are, with waterfalls half hidden by birch and 
rowan trees—stretch up still farther into a sterile wilderness of moor 
and Jochan and bare mountain-top, the haunt of the ptarmigan, the 
red deer, and the eagle; and the only sound to be heard in these 
voiceless altitudes is the monotonous murmur of the various burns. 
Bee &.6 . Since she (Yolande) had come to live at Allt-nam-ba 
she had acquired the conviction that the place seemed very 
close up to the sky; and that this broad valley, walled in by 
those great and silent hills, formed a sort of caldron, in which the 
elements were in the habit of mixing up weather for transference to 
the wide world beyond. At this very moment, for example, a con- 
tinual phantasmagoria of cloud-effects was passing before her eyes. 
Far mountain-tops grew blacker and blacker in shadow; then the 
gray mist of the rain stole slowly across and hid them from view ; 
then they reappeared again, and a sudden shaft of sunlight would 
strike on the yellow-green slopes and on the boulders of wet and 
glittering granite. But she had this one consolation—that the pro- 
spect in front of the lodge was mach more reassuring than that 
behind. Behind—over the mountainous ranges of the moor—the 
elonds were banking up in a heavy and thunderous purple; and in 
the ominous silence the streams coming down from the corries sounded 
loud; whereas, away before her, the valley that led down to the 
haunts of men was for the most part flooded with brilliant sunlight, 
and the wind-swept loch was of the darkest and keenest blue.” 





AN ANECDOTAL HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT.* 

Ir was in the year 1872 that Mr. Jennings and his friend Mr. 
W. S. Johnstone brought out their entertaining Book of Parlia- 
mentary Anecdote, and the favourable reception of that volume 
has encouraged Mr. Jennings to compile the present work, 
which differs somewhat in arrangement from its predecessor, 
and contains a much greater amount of matter. There is a 
detestable fashion abroad of sneering at a certain class of very 
useful and interesting books as “ mere compilations,” but we 
confess we have never been able to see the point of the con- 
temptuous epithet. The mere compilation can hardly, perhaps, 
be a work of genius, but it may display genuine taste and 
talent; and such a book, for example, as that now before us 
demands much more labour in its production,and is much more 
interesting and valuable when produced, than many a book 
which is thoroughly “ original,” in the popular and vulgar sense 
of that much-abused word. 

To criticise a volume of anecdotes is not easy, for when the 
eritic has praised or condemned the choice and arrangement of 
the collected stories, and given reason for the praise or condem- 
nation, his task is performed, and there is nothing more for him 
to say. Mr. Jennings does not, however, confine himself to 
anecdotes pure and simple; but gives us noteworthy extracts 
from remarkable speeches, pithy records of memorable Parlia- 
mentary events, well-chosen sketches in prose and verse of 
eminent legislators, and a rich store of miscellaneous and un- 
classifiable fragments of information. Indeed, had Mr. Jennings 
dropped the “ anecdotal” from his title, and simply called his 
book “The Story of the British Parliament, with all the Tire- 
some Portions Omitted,” he might have been charged with a 
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flippant outrage upon the dignity of history, but he certainly 
could not have been accused of giving a misleading name to 
his very entertaining compilation. The amount of labour 
represented by the work may be estimated from the fact that 
the list of books actually quoted comprises more than 150 works, 
and the well-informed reader hardly needs the compiler’s 
announcement that many more volumes have been consulted 
in its preparation. Mr. Jennings gives in his preface a recent 
illustration of the practical usefulness of his book :— 

“The occasion of a particular incident or the uso of a certain 

phrase is often matter of dispute, and requires verification, both in 
Parliament and out of it. A circumstance which occurred in the 
Session of 1876 will show that the want of a ready means of authen- 
ticating such.facts aud phrases is felt at times by persons even of 
great eminence in active political life. Mr. Gladstone, speaking in 
the House of Commons of an expression used by a former colleague 
(the Earl of Clarendon) in an important crisis, said he had been at 
some pains to find out in ‘ Hansard’ what were the actual meaning 
and connection of that expression (‘drifting into war’), and he gave 
the correct version.” 
If Mr. Gladstone had consultel Jennings instead of Hansard 
he would certainly have been saved a good deal of trouble, and 
it is to be hoped that he will soon become acquainted with the 
true method of minimising one portion of his labours. Phrases 
such as that of Lord Clarendon’s stick to the public memory, 
but their origin is often speedily forgotten, even by professed 
politicians. Ilow many readers know or remember who were 
the first coiners of such phrases as “the wisdom of our ances- 
tors,” “ the sovereign people,” and “ her Majesty’s Opposition ”? 
Let the ignorant turn to Mr. Jennings’s pages, and they will be 
enlightened. The author of the first was Sir William Grant, who, 
though he died so late as 1832, and was classed by Brougham 
with speakers of the first order, has passed almost eatirely out of 
the memory of this generation; and his appeal to wise ancestors 
was made in answer to Sir Samuel Romilly, who had dared to 
suggest that creditors ought to have a claim upon the real as 
well as the personal property of their debtors. As Sir William’s 
speech was, unfortunately for him, delivered not in China, but 
in England, the ancestors were ontvoted. “The sovereign 
people” is not the original form of the phrase which originated 
with one of the Dukes of Norfolk. In May, 1798, the Duke 
presided at a dinner of the Whig Club, and at the close of the 
evening gave as a toast, “ Our Sovereign—the People,” or, as 
Lord Holland’s version has it, ‘The People—our Sovereign.” 
For this democratic and decidedly undukely utterance his Grace 
was dismissed from the Lord-Lieutenancy of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and Fox, who, at another dinner of the same club, 
publicly adopted the toast, had his name struck out of the list 
of Privy Councillors. It was Mr. John Cam Hobhouse, after- 
wards Lord Broughton, who first spoke of “his Majesty’s 
Opposition,” the phrase being adopted by Canning and ex- 
pounded by Tierney, who said, “ We are certainly a branch of 
his Majesty’s Government. Although the gentlemen oppo- 
site are in office, we are in power. The measures are ours, 
but all the emoluments are theirs.” Mr. Jennings notes 
that Joseph Hume, in a letter to Sir Joshua Walmsley, 
claims to have been the first person t» use the word 
“Radical” as a party designation, and the now familiar phrase 
“burning questions ” is traced to a letter written to some politi- 
cal friends by the late Mr. Edward Miall. The information 
given in this volume on such matters as these is very full, and 
it is, perhaps, too much to expect that Mr. Jennings should 
draw attention to what has nof, as well as to what has, been 
said; but it may be well in future editions to state, for the bene- 
fit of Conservative readers, that Mr. Bright did not exclaim, 
“ Perish, India !” or Mr. Gladstone ever express a wish to “ turn 
the Turks out of Europe, bag and baggage.” 

Of the anecdotes proper given in this history, a good many 
are of course humourous, though, considering the number of 
noted wits and humorists who have sat in both Houses, notably 
in the Commons, the proportion is not so large as might have 
been expected. We do not think of humour as one of the pro- 
minent gifts of Sir Robert Peel, but nothing could well be neater 
or more grimly funny than his reply to Feargus O'Connor, who, 
when charged in the House with being a Republican, repelled 
the imputation, adding, however, the equivocal statement that 
he did not care whether the Queen or the Devil were the reigning 
monarch. Sir Robert quietly remarked, ‘“ When the honour- 
able gentleman sees the Sovereign of his choice on the throne 
of these realms, I hope he'll enjoy, and I’m sure he'll de- 
serve, the confidence of the Crown.” Another of the good 
things preserved by Mr. Jennings occurred in a speech made by 
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Lord John Russell, who was also a statesman without any 
special reputation as an utterer of bons mots. Sir Francis 
Burdett, who, as every one knows, began his life as a Radical of 
the newest fashion and finished it as a Tory of the oldest, 
thought proper, during his “second period,” to sneer at “the 
cant of patriotism.” “ Mobled Queen is good ;”—so was “ cant of 
patriotism ;” but Sir Francis was destined to find that it was not 
too good to be bettered. “I quite agree,” said Lord John, 
“with the honourable baronet, that the cant of patriotism is a 
bad thing. But I will tell him a worse—the recant of patriotism 
—which I will gladly go along with him in repudiating, when- 
ever he shows me an example of it.” This is very happy; the 
bludgeon-blow is answered by a clean rapier-thrust; but the 
construction of the last clause in the sentence is so-loose, that 
we think Lord John must have been misreported, for, speaking 
grammatically, the “it” stands for the recant of patriotism ; 
whereas, of course, it really refers to the repudiation of it. As 
the words now run, they remind us of the Judge’s address to a 
convicted criminal,—“ Prisoner at the Bar, Providence has 
blessed you with intelligence and a good education, instead 
of which you go about the country stealing ducks.” Of this 
class we must only give one more anecdote, which every reader 
may not remember, though it is taken from so well-known 
a book as Mr. Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay. In 1829, Macaulay 
and Lord Clarendon were talking over the political situation, 
when the former expressed curiosity concerning the terms in 
which the Duke of Wellington would recommend the Catholic 
Relief Bill to the Peers. ‘ Oh,” said Lord Clarendon, “it will 
be easy enough. He'll say,‘My Lords! Attention! Right 
about face! March!” Punch did not appear until 1841, but, 
had it been in existence in 1839, how grateful the Tenniel of the 
day would have been for such a suggestion for a political 
cartoon ! 
Everybody has felt how vivid a conception of character is 
often given by half-a-dozen well-selected anecdotes, sometimes 
by a single one; and Mr. Jennings is wonderfully successful in 
hitting upon just the right things. How forcibly, for example, 
are we impressed with the moral weight of Lord Althorp’s per- 
sonality by the curious story—though it ought not to seem 
curious—taken from Sir Denis le Marchant’s biography! We 
read that, “Once, in answer to a most able and exhaustive 
speech of Croker, he [Althorp] arose, and merely observed that 
‘he had made some calculations which he considered as entirely 
conclusive, in refutation of the right honourable gentleman’s 
arguments, but, unfortunately, he had mislaid them; so that he 
could only say that, if the House would be guided by his argu- 
ments, they would reject the amendment,’—which they did accord- 
ingly.” The biographer might well add the remark that “ there 
was no standing against such influence as this,” and he might 
have gone on to say that, creditable as the incident was to Lord 
Althorp, it was almost equally creditable to his hearers. Much 
as the House of Commons has gained in many ways since Lord 
Althorp’s time, it has lost much of the magnanimity which 
- made a large and liberal confidence like this not only possible, 
but natural. Mr. Gladstone and Sir Stafford Northcote are 
both men of stainless honour; but which of them would dare to 
make such an appeal to-day, or, making it, would entertain the 
faintest hope of its success ? 
We will not continue the congenial task of quotation. Good 
_as so many of Mr. Jennings’s anecdotes are in themselves, they 
are better in his book than in our columns; for, by his admir- 
able arrangement, they reflect light upon each other, and 
become not merely anecdotes, but reminders; knots upon a mental 
pocket-handkerchief, recalling a whole mullitude of associated 
facts, which are not quite forgotten, but stowed away in obscure 
cupboards of memory. It is not every book of which it can be 
said that it will be in its right place either on the drawing-room 
table, to be taken up in the odd ten minutes before dinner, or on 
the library shelves, to serve as a permanently useful work of 
reference. 


TUKE’S HISTORY OF THE INSANE.* 
Tue most startling chapter of the elder Mr. Caxton’s History 
of Human Error, had that remarkable opus magnum ever seen 
the light, would undoubtedly have been the one dealing with 
the theories held and acted upon by the faculty concerning the 
cause and cure of mental disorders, from the dark ages until 
the close of the eighteenth century. From the days of Ambrose 
Paré, the light of common-sense began to illumine surgical and 
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medical practice. But the treatment of insanity, ag pp 
Tuke’s pages abundantly show, continued to be a barbarous 
quackery founded upon a crude empiricism, the outcome of 
ignoble dread and brutish ignorance, up to a period almost 
within living memory. Witches, who were mostly half. 
demented old women, were burnt by thousands; the last of 
them was judicially murdered in Sutherlandshire in 1799, 
“It was a good plea,” says Lord Campbell, in a pass 
quoted by Dr. Tuke from the Lives of the Chancellors, “tg 
an action for assault, battery, and false imprisonment, that 
the plaintiff was a lunatic, and that, therefore, the defendant 
had arrested him, confined him, and whipped him.” Sometimes 
the poor creatures were roughly physicked with purges and 
emetics, to expel the excess of bile which was supposed to cause 
the disease by the more humane practitioners ; more commonly, 
they were regarded as possessed by a devil, or merely as innately 
vicious, and scourged, fettered, and dungeoned accordingly, 
Another remedy frequently resorted to, and not, indeed, 
unknown in modern practice, was the application of cold water, 
too often by the rough process known in the west country ag 
“bowssening,” a description of which is given by Dr. Tuke, 
During the last century, repeated and copious venesection 
was lauded as an almost certain means of cure, at which 
we can scarcely wonder when, in the columns of a 
medical contemporary, we see a distinguished physician advo. 
cating the revival of the seasonal blood-letting with which 
our great-grandfathers were so familiar. The treatment of the 
insane throughout Europe was on a level with that described 
by Dr. Tuke as obtaining in Britain, and the civilisation of 
Christianity appears, in this respect, in singular and humiliating 
contrast with the civilisation of the East. The followers of the 
Prophet regarded the unhappy lunatic as specially visited by 
God, and worthy rather of veneration than of scorn; while the 
votaries of Buddha considered him an object not of derision an¢ 
torture, but of sympathy and benevolence. 

Amid the darkest and cruellest superstitions, however, the 
light of reason and the sweetness of mercy are never entirely 
lost, and from time to time, clear brains and pitiful hearts came 
to the rescue of the “ Poor Tom ” of our forefathers. Dr. Borde, 
a Carthusian monk, born in 1490, counselled a mild and kindly 
treatment of the insane, though the “lunatycke ” is still to “ be 
kept in safegarde in some close house where there is lytell light 
He Tereuste ” with a “ keeper the whiche the modde man do feare.” 
Reginald Scot, a Kentish man, who died in the last year of the 
sixteenth century, and is blamed by Burton because he denied the 
existence of witches altogether, or, if they existed, asserted that 
they could do no harm, and Wiems, the disciple of Cornelius 
Agrippa, are also mentioned by Dr. Tuke as sharing Borde’s 
superiority to the folly and cruelty of the age. A passage cited 
from Swift's Tale of a Tub shows, however, that at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century whips, chains, and dark chambers 
were still the familiar remedies of the mad-doctor. In 1744, the 
Legislature began to bestir itself, but rather in the interests of 
the public than on behalf of the poor Bedlamite. Two justices 
were empowered to lock-up and chain lunatics who were too 
dangerous to be abroad. Various measures were subsequently 
brought before the House of Commons, some of which passed 
into law, but most of which met with violent opposition, when 
they were not rejected, in the House of Lords, where Lord Eldon 
observed that there could not be a more false humanity than 
an over-humanity with regard to the insane. It was not unti} 
the vear 1845 that, owing to the exertions of that “ indefatigable 
reformer of abuses connected with the treatment of lunatics,” 
as Dr. Tuke rightly designates Lord Shaftesbury, the proper 
guardianship and humane treatment of the insane were 
efficiently provided for, and the public assured against any such 
invasion of individual liberty on the pretext of insanity as 
forms the main incident—rather an anachronism than an ex- 
aggeration—of Charles Reade’s striking novel, Hard Cash. 
Half-a-century previously, William Tuke, the kindly Quaker, 
ancestor of the author of this volume, moved by the condition 
of the lunatics confined in the York Asylum, had established 
the celebrated Retreat. The story of his struggles is well and 
sympathetically told. A contemporary of Pinel, he worked on 
the same lines, and achieved a like success. It is not too much 
to say that it is mainly through the efforts of these good and 
great men that the mingled dread and disgust with which the 
insane were regarded by our foregoers, down almost to the last 
generation, have been replaced by the nobler and more humane 
sentiments of sympathy and pity. 

The most interesting portion of the volume before us is, 
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haps, that which deals with the progress of reform in the 
medical treatment of the insane. In the eighteenth century 
the notion was no longer entertained that they were “ pos- 
sessed” by devils, who could be cast out by floggings; but 
they were still treated as criminals, to be governed chiefly 
by the fear of torturous punishment. Even as late as 
1827, fetters and chains were hung up in the wards of St. 
Luke’s, to intimidate and humble the patients. Now, re- 
straint is of the mildest character, never punitive, and in some 
asylums dispensed with altogether. Authorities are divided 
upon the question of its total abolition,—probably, an absolute 
prohibition of it would be unwise, but the question seems to be 
mainly one of expense. Where a sufficient number of properly 
qualified attendants are provided, restraint need only be resorted 
toin the rarest cases, and then rather to keep the patient’s 
hands off himself than off those about him. Seclusion is as 
little in favour as restraint; even the necessary bolts and bars 
are masked, and the lunatic is reminded as little as possible of 
the character of his misfortune. 

It is somewhat disquieting to learn that insanity is on the 
increase. In England and Wales, there were, in round numbers, 
in 1859, 37,000 lunatics ; in 1881, 73,000. In the former year, 
the proportion to population was 18°67 per 10,000; in 1881, 
98:34 per 10,000. ‘These figures doubtless are susceptible of 
some explanation in the hands of trained statisticians, but there 
can be no doubt of the fact of a considerable increase during 
the last twenty years. Even since 1869, the ratio per 10,000 of 
admissions—i.e., of new cases—has increased from 4°71 to 519; 
in 1878, it was as high as 5°36. The increase is chiefly among 
the poorer classes, and, like every other disagreeable social 
symptom, is laid at the door of drink. But a similar increase is 
observable in the statistics of Continental countries the popula- 
tions of which have the reputation of being comparatively sober. 
Dr. Tuke has treated his subject exhaustively, and has pro- 
duced a thoroughly trustworthy and very readable book, full of 
interesting and suggestive matter. At the end of the volume, 
he has reprinted an address delivered by him as President of the 
Medico-Psychological Association in 1881, in which he reviews 
the progress of psychological medicine during the last forty 
years, and notices briefly the principal modern theories upon 
the wtiology and pathology of mental disease. For our own part, 
we are convinced that the term “ mental disease ” is a misnomer. 
Whether matter and mind are separate entities, or form a sort 
of single duality, we hold idiocy, imbecility, and lunacy to be 
the effects of a diseased or defective condition of the means 
through which the mind or mind-element works, of the physic- 
ally cognisable structure of the brain and its adjuncts. It is of 
the utmost importance to the insane that their malady should 
be regarded and treated as a lesion or defect, temporary or 
permanent, of the brain-substance, mainly of the grey matter, 
and not of some incognisable and unreachable spiritual element. 





THE RELIEF OF VIENNA.* 
Anone the decisive battles of Europe, few have had more preg- 
nant consequences than the relief of Vienna by John Sobieski, 
two hundred years ago, and Sir Edward Creasy certainly 
neglected an opportunity when he passed it by without notice. 
For, at the least, it completed on land what the victory of 
Lepanto accomplished at sea; and when we remember the 
universal apprehension with which Christendom regarded the 
approach of the Turkish Power, it will be admitted that an 
event which not only dissipated that alarm, but which arrested 
the further course of Islam, has very solid claims on the gratitude 
of posterity. We may not be able to agree with all the deductions 
which Mr. Malden feels bound to draw from the result of the siege, 
yet we cannot fail to welcome as both appropriate and instruc- 
tive his account of the great overthrow of the Turks before the 
walls of Vienna. Mr. Malden is quite right in devoting his 
opening pages to the task of showing how different was the 
power of the Sultan in the seventeenth century from what it is 
now, and of proving that no victory was more difficult to obtain, 
at the same time that it was glorious and creditable, than one 
over the armies of the Porte. Turkey was then supreme in 
south-eastern Europe. The growing reputation of Russia, the 
chivalrous opposition of the Poles, and the consistent hostility 
of Austria imposed but an’ imperfect check on the aggressive 
impulses of the Porte, especially as the Christians were weak- 





* Vienna, 1633. The History and Consequences of the Defeat of the Turks before 
Vienna by John Sobiessi, King of Poland, and Charles Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. 
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ened by many internal dissensions, and by a great mass of 
popular disaffection and even of open hostility on the part of the 
Hungarians. So imperfect, indeed, was that check, that in the 
year 1683 a Turkish army made its way across Hungary and up 
the Valley of the Danube to Vienna, and for a moment seemed 
to threaten with extinction the fortunes of the House of 
Hapsburg. That Vienna was saved and the Turks were 
driven back must be mainly attributed to a revival in the 
Crusading fervour, due to the impulse of the chivalrous Polish 
King, John Sobieski, of which this little volume gives the 
salient features. 

The policy of Louis XIV., and his ambition to be the chief 
potentate in Western Europe, had not a little to do with the 
revival of the power and activity of Turkey which the seven- 
teenth century witnessed. Although Louis revoked the Edict 
of Nantes, to please the extreme members of the Church of 
Rone, he cared very little for the interests of religion if they 
stood in the way of his attaining any political object; and con- 
sequently, he showed himself nothing loth to make use of 
Protestant disaffection in Hungary, and to stir up the Porte 
against the House of Austria, in order to embarrass the Empire, 
and enable him the more easily to realise his plans. “If France had 
but stood neutral, the controversy between Turks and Christians 
might soon have been decided,” said the Duke of Lorraine; but the 
opportunity of aggrandising France, even at the risk of imperil- 
ling Christendom, was a temptation not to be resisted. There- 
fore the war of 1683 commenced, and was nearly terminating 
with the destruction of the House of Austria. Louis was the 
more impelled to this step, because his ambitious inclinations were 
then worked upon by a sense of danger. The Treaty of Laxen- 
berg, in 1682, showed that the supremacy of France had as- 
sumed the character of a common danger to the rest of Europe, 
and that the view was gaining ground which afterwards built 
up the Grand Alliance against her as the foe of Continental 
peace. Louis realised the peril in which he might stand from 
the combination of his neighbours, and one of the first remedies 
to which he had recourse was to urge on the Porte the advis- 
ability of invading the Austrian dominions. His overtures 
might have failed of their object, for the twenty years’ truce 
agreed to after Montecuculi’s victory at St. Gotthard, in 1664, 
had not quite expired, but for the civil war that broke out in 
Protestant Hungary. A portion of that kingdom was in the 
absolute possession of the Turks, in whom the Magyars recog- 
nised their natural and most efficient protectors; and the in- 
judicious efforts of the Emperor Leopold to Romanise the rest 
led to a general insurrection. ‘The Porte might have resisted 
the specious suggestions of France, it could not refuse to listen 
to the appeals of its Hungarian allies :— 

‘‘ Too late,’ writes Mr. Malden, “in 1681 the Court of Vienna 
attempted a conciliatory policy in Hungary. The spirit of rebellion 
had been aroused, and the offers of redress and justice made by the 
Emperor were distrusted as a veil for treachery, or despised as the 
confession of weakness. Tekeli defied the Emperor, and assumed 
the offensive even beyond the borders of Hungary. Neither was the 
Porte to be propitiated. In vain an Imperial Embassy to Constan- 
tinople sought a prolongation of the truce which was on the point of 
expiring at the end of the stipulated twenty years. The demands of 
the Turks rose with the progress of their preparations. A princi- 
pality for their ally, Count Tekeli, in Hungary ; extension of territory, 
with the strongest border fortresses for themseives, a great war in- 
demnity,—such were the terms which implied a determination not to 
negotiate. The ambassador, Count Caprara, was compelled as a 
prisoner to witness the departure of the Turkish hosts for the frontier.” 

This Turkish army is computed to have numbered not far 
short of 300,000 fighting men, and the Grand Vizier, Kara 
Mustapha, a nephew of the celebrated Kiuprili, was entrusted 
with the command. Kara Mustapha, although he had acquired 
the influence, possessed little of the capacity of his uncle. His 
military incapacity was proved to be so great, that it entailed 
the almost complete destruction of, perhaps, the very finest 
army that was ever sent by a Mahommedan potentate to harry 
the lands of Christendom, or to exalt the glory of the Crescent at 
the expense of the Cross. The forces which Leopold could muster 
to oppose the approaching host were extremely scanty and com- 
paratively insignificant. His allies were either weak in themselves, 
or suspicious and distrustful of his policy ; and the embarrassment 
of the Austrian ruler, then as now, arose principally from financial 
causes. Prince Eugene, the most illustrious as well as the most 
honourable of all the brave men who have championed the 
House of Austria in the field, said of the pecuniary resources of 
that State, that “ business men laugh at our finance, for my 
part, I weep over it.” The only possible ally was one whom 
Leopold, in his heart of hearts, despised as of inferier rank, and 
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one with whom he could Rot condescend to arrange any harmony 
of action. That ally, John Sobieski of Poland, although 
notoriously hostile to Turkey, was also believed to lean 
very much in the direction of France, and he was certainly sym- 
pathetic towards the wishes of the Hungarians. A former 
rival of his for the throne of Poland was the foremost 
and, be it added, the most capable of the Austrian Generals, 
Charles Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. At Vienna, however much 
the want of an ally might incline statesmen to look in 
the direction of Warsaw, there was as good reason to expect a 
policy of indifference on the part of Sobieski as one of practical 
help to Austria, and of active intervention against the Turks. 
But, fortunately for the House of Hapsburg, and perhaps even 
for Europe, the Polish King was of a different temper from the 
calculating monarch at Versailles; and the danger of his neigh- 
bour from the advance of the Crescent aroused in him all the 
nobler fury and enthusiasm of the old Crusaders. He rejected 
every temptation to preserve the ignoble attitude of a neutral in 
face of a common peril to humanity and civilisation ; and, with 
the pecuniary aid of the other States and potentates, including 
the Pope, he arrayed the not over-enthusiastic nobles of his 
country to proceed against the Moslim. 

‘The advance of the Turkish host had not been hindered by 
any similar dissensions to those which prevented the States of 
Central and Eastern Europe from uniting against a common foe. 
The forces of which the Duke of Lorraine could dispose were 
quite incapable of arresting its progress, and the precipitate 
flight of the Emperor and his Court to the Bavarian fortress of 
Passau was followed by the arrival of the Sultan’s army at the 
gates of Vienna. There was small ground for hope that the 
capital itself could hold out until relief came, and among its 
inhabitants there was a deep disgust at the bigotry of Leopold, 
whose Jesuit policy had lost Hungary, and provided the hordes 
of Asia with an easy road into the heart of the empire. “ The 
fortifications were old and imperfect, the suburbs encroached 
upon the works, the number of the defenders was small. Thirteen 
thousand infantry, supplied by the army of Lorraine, and seven 
thousand armed citizens formed the garrison ; and besides these, 
about sixty thousand souls were in thecity. The command wasen- 
trusted to Ernest Rudiger, Count Starhemberg, an officer of tried 
skill and courage.” <A warrior-prelate, the Bishop of Neustadt, 
shared with him the danger and the glory of the defence. The 
Turkish army took up its position outside the walls on July 
14th, and the bombardment, which commenced as soon as the 
batteries were placed, continued with unabated fury until the 
relief of the city, two months later. If we only consider the 
immense superiority of the besiegers over the besieged, and the 
uncertainty in the minds of the defenders as to whence any 
effectual aid could come, we can but arrive at the conclusion 
that the sieze of Vienna was in all respects the most remarkable 
of modern sieges, or if equalled, then by that of Saragossa 
alone. 

The blunders of Kara Mustapha opened the way for the 
triumph of Christendom. He wasted his opportunities before 
Vienna, and he.neglected the many means in his power to retard, 
if he could not repel, the approach of Sobieski. Four days after 
the arrival of the Turks at the gates of Vienna, Sobieski left 
Warsaw for Cracow. A month later he was on the frontiers of 
Silesia, at the head of his incomparable cavalry and a certain 
number of poorly accoutred infantry, who had, however, as their 
leader wisely declared, “ sworn to dress themselves better in the 
spoils of the enemy.” On the last day of August he effected 
his junction with the forces cf the Duke of Lorraine to the 
west of Vienna, and without the least attempt to make diffi- 
culties by standing on his dignity as a sovereign, hastened to 
concert with Lorraine a plan of action for effecting the relief of 
Vienna, now reduced to the last stage of distress. The passage 
of the Danube represented the first obstacle to be overcome, and 
its successful accomplishment was only due to the apathy or 
ignorance of the Turkish commander, who steadily refused to 
believe in the reported arrival of the Polish King. The crisis in 
the siege had indeed arrived, for the relieving forces had scarcely 
been arrayed on the Tullner Feld south of the Danube, when the 
last despairing message carried by a swimmer up the river from 
the beleaguered city arrived from Starhemberg,—‘ No time is to 
be lost ; no time indeed to be lost.’’ 

The same military incapacity which had allowed Sobieski to 
march unhindered the whole way from Poland facilitated the 
execution of his plans in front of Vienna. The chances of 


victory were at the end of August wholly on the side of the 
Turks. The relieving army mustered less than eighty thousang 
men, the garrison of Vienna was reduced to such extremj 
that it could barely hold its last defences. Toa vast superiorit 
in numbers, Kara Mustapha added al 4 

umbers, Kara Mustapha added all the advantages of the 
stronger position. When his over-confidence lost him the 
latter, the former proved of but little avail; and as soon ag 
Subieski had scaled the heights of the Kahlenberg, and sur 
veyed the Turkish positions extending below, he is reported 
to have exclaimed, with the happy insight of a good soldigr « 
“This man is badly encamped; he knows nothing of war; we 
shall beat him.” Mr. Malden gives a very clear and Spirited 
account of the battle, or rather of the series of encounters Out 
side Vienna, that were fought throughout September 19th 
1683. Up to the last, the Turkish commanders were disposed 
to disbelieve in the reported arrival of Sobieski, and to consider 
the attack as little more than a diversion on the part of Lorraine 
to encourage the despairing garrison. Mr. Malden thus describes 
their discovery of the truth :— 

“ Re-forming after their brief dclay, the Polish cavalry in gorgeous 

arms came flashing from the woods and defiles near Dornbach on hia 
left. Those who had before fought against him knew the plumes 
raised upon a spear point, the shield borne before him, the 
banderolles on the lances of his body-guard, which declared the 
presence of the terrible Sobieski. ‘By Allah, but the King is really 
among them,’ cried Gieray Khan, of the Crimea; and all doubt wag 
at an end as the shout of ‘ Vivat Sobieski !’ rolled along the Christian 
lines, in dread and significant answer to the discordant clamour of 
the Infidels.” 
The Turkish troops fought with their accustomed valour, but, 
hadly led, their defeat was assured beforehand by the apprehen- 
sion caused throughout their ranks by the presence of the victor 
of Choczim. Their loss in men was enormous—barely fifty thou- 
sand in all are credibly affirmed to have regained Turkey—but it 
was surpassed by the loss in matériel :— . 

“T cannot conceive,”’ wrote Sobieski, “how they can carry on the 
war, after such a loss of matériel. The whole of the artillery of the: 
Turks, their munitions, and their baggage were the spoil of the vic. 
tors. Three hundred and ten pieces of cannon, 20,000 animals, 9,000 
carriages, 125,000 tents, 5,000,000 pounds of powder are enumerated. 
The holy standard of the Prophet had been saved, but the standard 


while his gilded stirrups were dispatched at once to Poland, to the 
Queen, as a token of victory. Never perhaps since Alexander stood 
a victor at Issus in the tents of Darius, or the Greeks stormed the 
— camp at Platza, had an European army entered upon such 
spoil. 

Although we cannot attempt to enter here upon the many 
interesting speculations which Mr. Malden’s volume excites and 
goes far towards solving, we can express our sense of the 
very useful service he has rendered by recalling, and so well 
describing, the picturesque and*important episode in the history 
of Europe that centred round the siege and relief of Vienna, 
Although the day has completely passed away when Turkish 
aggression was the most formidable menace to the peace of Europe, 
we cannot be too often reminded of the circumstances which had 
such an important part in shaping the policy, and even in 
moulding the form, of the States of Central and Eastern Europe. 
Personally, Sobieski derived little advantage from his brilliant 
achievement. The Poles obtained no equivalent recompense for 
the danger they had incurred in behalf of the Austrian dominions, 
and the ingratitude of Leopold was as rudely expressed as it 
was inexcusable. He could not avoid, although he postponed 
as long as possible, a meeting with his deliverer; but then he 
addressed him in a few cold words in Latin, although Lorraine 
had recommended that he should receive him “ with open arms, 
since he had saved the Empire.” But the sullen pride of the 
Hapsburg ruler could not obscure from his contemporaries, and 
certainly has not blinded posterity to, the magnitude of the 
service Sobieski had rendered to Europe and to Christendom. 
On the one hand, it was proclaimed from the pulpits that “ there 
was a man sent from God whose name was John,” aud Queer 
Christina of Sweden wrote that “the Empire of the World was 
his due, if Heaven had intended it for a single potentate.” And 
on the other hand, the preparations now in progress at Vienna 
for the celebration of its two-hundredth anniversary show that 
the Austrians of to-day are not insensible of the timely aid they 
received from the chivalrous King of Poland, at the moment 
when they were reduced to the last gasp, and when their fairest 
provinces were overrun by an Asiatic soldiery. Of that event, 
too, and its consequences, Mr. Malden’s essay will be for the 





English reader a useful reminder. 


of the Vizier, mistaken for it, was sent to the Pope by the conqueror} 
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A MODERN LOVER.* 

Waar Tito Melema was in the grand life of Rowola, Mr. George 
Moore’s very cleverly drawn “ modern lover ” is, in the several 
lives of three women who love him, trust him, and sacrifice 
themselves to him, each in her different way and according to 
the opportunities afforded them by his various needs at the time. 
Of the refined and poetical tone and atmosphere of the book that 
gave us an unrivalled picture of moral good-for-nothingness 
in old Florentine days, there is no trace in this essentially 
modera story; they are replaced by plain prose, and realism 
which, while it is not coarse, and, unlike the tone of the “natural- 
istic” writers (for whom we suspect Mr. Moore of an admiration 
much to be deplored), does not offend, takes the gilt off the gin- 
gerbread of sentiment, and ignores romance 1n a more thorough 
style than we are accustomed to, except in the utterances of pro- 
fessed cynics. The author of A Modern Lover is not a cynic; he 
not only recognises, but he respects goodness, purity, and dis- 
jnterestedness, and although the story he tells is all about the 
woeful waste of those feelings upon a person absolutely un- 
worthy of them, he is quite alive to the pity of it, and gives his 
readers the notion that he really would have liked to make 
Lewis Seymour a better fellow, if he could. He cannot, how- 
ever, for A Modern Lover is not a bit of a built-up story ; it has 
a very uncommon note of spontaneity ; it tells itself, and its 
faults are the defects of its qualities of moderation and sincerity. 
The book has more power than the story; the characters have 
more interest than the incidents; the first volume is the best as 
a conception and a composition, but the third is superior to it 
as a picture of society: it gives a clever evolution of char- 
acter without exaggeration, and a view of modern life which, 
while it is tinged with pessimism, is not scornful or bitter, but 
on the whole tolerant and good-humoured. 


The “naturalism” that Mr. Moore occasionally affects does 
not come to him by nature. Certain passages of his novel make 
us aware that he admires and would fain imitate Zola and his 
odious school; but we venture to predict that he will never 
succeed in doing this. He has to combat two powerful obstacles 
to an achievement so much to be regretted; they are the faith 
of a Christian and the instincts of a gentleman. If M. Zola, or 
any of the hogs of his sty, could write such an episode as that 
with which the story opens, that of the first woman who sacrifices 
herself to save the penniless artist, an episode in which the key- 
note to the character of Lewis Seymour is stzuck, we should have 
as much hope for them as we have confidence in Mr. Moore's 
fature work ;—even they might yet “ purge, and live cleanly.” 
It would be difficult to praise too highly the strength, truth, 
‘delicacy, and pathos of the incident of Gwynnie Lloyd, and the 
admirable treatment of the great sacritice she makes when, in 
his utter destitution, and under the influence of his threat to 
commit suicide, she consents to sit to Lewis Seymour for the 
nude figure of Venus. ‘The incident is depicted with skill and 
beauty. The author does not again reach that point; his later 
materials are more common-place. Here is the key-note 
passage :— 

“* For goodness’ sake, don’t cry like that, Gwynnie!’ said Lewis, 

with tears in his eyes; ‘I am sorry I asked you; let’s say no more 
about it.’ At the sound of his voice the girl stopped crying, and, 
looking up at him, said, ‘I will sit for you, Lewis, since it is neces- 
sary; but 1’m not a bad girl, nor do I wish to be; but it cannot be 
right to see you starve or drown yourself, when I can save you.’— 
Lewis did not speak. He knew that she suffered, although he didn’t 
exactly know why. His was a soft, sensuous nature, that instinc- 
tively took the easiest road to walk in, without a thought whether it 
was the right or the wrong one.” 
How the girl, a humble, little, Methodist shopwoman, accom- 
plishes her task, what her horror is when she sees upon the canvas 
the naked figure that is herself; how she feels that what she has 
done for him must part them; her flight, and the ease and readi- 
ness with which, when the pinch of poverty is taken off him, he 
accepts her absence as a very good thing, and reflects that she 
might have been a clog and a nuisance to him; and how strictly 
consistent with this the future conduct of the favourite of 
fortune and the spoilt child of society is,—the reader will 
learn from a story in which there is nothing strained or 
distorted. The author depends for his tragedy not upon violent 
vices, but upon the mere ordinary, inevitable development of a 
man’s unprincipled selfishness, and, without any grim cata- 
strophe, leaves him prosperous, comfortable, successful, and 
found out by the three women who, among the multitude of his 
flatterers, have really and truly loved him. 





* A Modern Lover, By George Moore. London: Tinsley Brothers. 








And the women? Mr. Moore is not so successful in his por- 
traiture of Mrs. Bentham as in that of diady Helen; the former 
is rather shadowy, we do not feel that the author himself knows 
her very well, or has her always clearly before him; but the outline 
is a fine one, ard the infatuation that makes such a woman love 
so absolately poor and self-engrossed a creature as Lewis Sey- 
monr, is even less intelligible than in the case of Lady Helen. 
We do not, however, question its truth to nature and the 
society of the time. Conceit, effeminacy, and affectation have 
gained a footing in this generation which every observer is 
forced to recognise. There is a great chasm between this 
time and the “north-easter” days of Yeast and Westward 
Ho! There was not a little affectation about the muscularity 
and the manliness of those days too; but the ideal women of 
their poetry and their romance were women of a higher type 
than any novelist who is not to be contented with mere success 
would now venture to draw, and the aim and scope of their 
fiction were as different from the aim and scope of the fiction of 
this time as the Pyrrhic phalanx from the Pyrrhic dance. 

Mr. Moore’s is, then, not an ideal novel; it is a study from 
life, and lifelike,—more’s the pity! It is faulty, but always in- 
teresting; it has both pathos and humour, and it is pervaded 
by a frank, revealing spirit that tells of observation of 
men and things, intelligent, not malicious, and common- 
sensical. The world and its way neither take in this writer, 
nor do they disgust him; he sees the poetry of things, but 
he knows that it is the prose of them that lasts; he is just 
as much “up to” the jargons of humanity as ever was the 
thunderous philosopher of Chelsea; but he does not thunder, 
—he listens, smiles, and makes a note of them. Art jargon, 
the affectations of criticism, and the huggermugger of Art 
Societies have not been better exemplified than by his Mr. 
Harding, Mr. Thompson, and other members of Seymour’s social 
world. All this portion of the book is characterised by judg- 
ment; it is not overdone, it is not offensively personal, it is 
amusing and true. The author’s style leaves much to be desired. 
He passes from English into French as abruptly as Dick 
Swiveller passed into scraps of verse, “as if they were only 
prose in a hurry,” with the incoherence of a man who is accus- 
tomed to think in either language indifferently ; and he has not 
looked after the printers’ errors in his French. His sentences 
are occasionally, let us say, haphazard; not exactly ungram- 
matical, but wanting in accuracy. The literary method is 
defective, but the work is one which will make its mark,—the 
best sort of mark for an author, for it means that its 
readers will look with expectation for its successor. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@——. 

The Church Quarterly Review, July. (Spottiswoode and Co.)— 
The first article in this number, “Church Organisation in the Royal 
Navy,” treats of practical Church work. From its sensible and 
moderat2 recommendations, few, we think, will be found to disagree. 
On a kindred topic, we have “ The Work of the London Lay Helpers’ 
Association.” In theology, we have a very able article on “Our 
Lord’s Human Example.’’ Its main object is, of course, to magnify 
the Sacramental doctrine. “The sturdy Sacramentalism of Scripture” 
ig a phrase which the author, not without some boldness, uses 
against his adversaries. Sacramentalism is not, however, the 
only alternative to the teaching of a mere historic example. It is 
possible to believe in a Presence of which the Sacraments are the con- 
stant witness, but which is not limited to them. Communities which, 
like the Friends, have no Sacraments, and those which on the reviewer's 
principles have quite ineffectual pretences of them, may be partakers 
of this Presence. Whence, otherwise, do they get their results of 
Christian life, results often admirable, both from the theoretic and 
the practical point of view? By a natural sequence of thought, an 
account of Le Conrayer, the learned champion of the validity of 
Anglican Orders, follows the article of which we have just been 
speaking. An excellent account it is. Le Courayer, indeed, was 
one of the best friends Anglicanism ever had, though personally he 
always thought it a schism. But the validity of its Orders is a 
matter of life and death to it. The merest suspicion of a flaw must 
send a logical Anglican to Rome. Another contribution to historical 
theology is the review of Mr. Watkins’s “Studies of Arianism.” In 
controversy, we have “ The Nomenclature of English Dissent” and 
“The Catholic Side of Anglicanism.” We may remark that the 
great Church Societies had their beginning in the time of Broad- 
Church supremacy, which the writer places between 1688 and 1760, 
and describes as being a time of rampant irreligion. His golden age is 
“ the High-Church time of influence confined to the reigns of Charles II. 
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and James II.,” when “ Dissent was all but extinguished by peaceful 
means.” “The invidious Acts of Charles II.’s Parliaments directed 
against Nonconformists were purely civil and political,” the writer 
explains. xactly so; just as the “secular arm” put heretics to 
death, the “ spiritual power” confining itself to peaceful means. The 
other articles in the number are “ The Legal and Historical Value of 
the Study of the Canon Law,” M. Renan’s “ Souvenirs,” and “ Our 
Duty on the Marriage Question.” 


The British Quarterly Review, July. (Hodder and Stoughton).— 
Most readers will turn at once to the interesting recollections which 
Mr. E. A. Freeman has here given us of John Richard Green. These 
recollections go back to an early date, when “Johnny Green” was a 
clever little boy at Magdalen College School. Mr. Freeman brings 
out with characteristic force the municipal side of his friend’s habits 
of thought. He was eminently a citizen of Oxford, to whom the 
University was an upstart and an intruder. And this same way of 
regarding history he retained more or less throughout life. It isa 
most able and sympathetic account of Green’s character and work 
that we have in this article. Mr.J. Scott Keltie’s Essay on “ Some 
Characteristics of Mr. Green’s Histories” is an appropriate pendant 
to it. The first article in the number is one which, though dealing 
with a professional subject, ‘The Relation of Drugs to Medicine,” is 
80 written that a non-professional writer can appreciate it. We are 
not sure that the writer does not exaggerate the decline of the 
curative use of drugs. The number of new preparations is 
something enormous, and must tax the business aptitude of 
the retailers to keep pace with it. The enormous use of 
bromide of potassium, to take but one instance, is by itself a most 
important matter. Mr. R. Heath’s “ Religion of the Paris Ouvricr”’ 
is a remarkable instance of the wider views of theology which now 
find entrance at least, if not acceptance, in orthodox circles. French 
Protestantism—which, by the way, in its outward form closely 
resembles English Congregationalism—is pronounced wholly unfit to 
deal with the difficult problem of the Parisian working-man. The 
analogy between his republican faith and the dominant ideas of 
Catholicism is very well drawn out in this essay. The valuable 
“Discovery of Pithom Succoth’” is made the subject of another 
article; and we have also the programme of the Liberation Society, 
which is to attack in succession the Scotch, the Welsh, and the 
English Establishments. The other contents of this excellent number 
are “The Classification of Ideas,’? “The Tdo Teh King,” and 
a “ Political Survey of the Quarter,’’ with the customary review of 
contemporary literature. 


Fairs, Past and Present. By Cornelius Walford. (Elliot Stock.)-— 
In this volume, the paper and printing of which are appropriately 
suggestive of antiquity, Mr. Walford has collected a vast amount of 
curious information. He gives us a chapter about the origin of fairs, 
suggesting several causes, and probably coming very near the truth 
when he says that “ fairs took their origin in passing events, without 
any special authority, and that upon later occasions charters were 
obtained.”’ “ Early Regulations concerning Fairs” supply the subject 
of another chapter. (Why, by the way, the eccentricity of “ Magna 
Carter” ?) Then we have “ Legislation for Fairs ;” then “ Modern 
Legislation ;” and then, very properly, as things of the kind are best 
seen in the concrete, long accounts of the two chief fairs in England, 
or rather of what used to be the two chief fairs, Sturbridge and Bar 
tholomew. Sturbridge fair still exists, though but the shadow of its 
former self. Bartholomew has passed away altogether; except, 
jndeed, that the Rector of St. Bartholomew the Great still receives 
the sum of 3s. 6d. for a proclamation which no longer takes place. 
Of all the curiosities which a book like this contains, nothing is more 
interesting than the lists of the prices. Here are some, for articles 
purchased at Sturbridge Fair in 1577 for the household of Lord North: 
—“A feather-bed, 19s.; a jack (presumably a meat-jack), 2s. 2d.; 
20 lb. of ‘raissins,’ 5s.; 201b. of ‘ corants,’ 7s. 6d.’ Gunpowder was, 
it seems, about a shilling a pound, and sugar rather more. 


Poerry.—Julian the Apostate. By Christopher James Riethmiiller. 
(Virtue and Co.)—Mr. Riethmiiller has not been excessive in his de- 
mands upon the attention of the public. It is, we think, more than 
twenty years since he published his poem of Teuton. This drama of 
Julian the Apostate has, indeed, less need than most poetry of the 
day to excuse its appearance. It is really a work of solid merit. In 
the first place, it is distinctly readable, a quality which, as far as our 
experience goes, dramatic poetry commonly lacks. It represents a 
careful study of authorities, and a vivid conception of the time. 
There is, indeed, little of the true dramatic character in the play. 
There is no central point of interest in it, though such a point is cer- 
tainly suggested by the subject, in the last struggle between Paganism 
and Christianity. It is tolerably clear, indeed, that with all his re- 
spectable literary power, Mr. Riethmiiller is somewhat wanting in 
force. When the occasion seems to invite it, he fails to rise to the 
expected height. The death of Julian, for instance, is a scene which 
affords scope for the exercise of great powers, if such powers exist. 
Our author is distinctly tame, when he comes to it. Even the famous 











“Galilean, thou hast conquered!” with a strange lack of dramatig 
feeling, he puts into the mouth of a minor character, making it the 
last and, we venture to say, the worst line in the whole play :— . 
“The cause is lost. The Galilean has conquered.” 
Generally, Mr. Riethmiiller’s verse, though wanting in variety of 
pause, and never rising to any great height, is evenly good. Here ig 
a specimen of it, from the dialogue in which Basil (the Great) ang 
Gregory Nazianzen discourse of the dead Emperor. Basil speaks :— 


**T loved this Julian, 
Tie was the friend and comrade of my youth, 
As you were, Gregory. I have not forgotten 
The happy home at Athens, the bright hopes, 
The common studies, pleasures, fancie:, thoughts, 
And all the promise of our golden morn ; 
And this sid ending of a tragic story 
Fills me with deepest sorrow. That aman 
fo g fteJ, and so raised above his fellows, 
Endowed with almost every human virtue, 
Should so have missed his way, and spent his force 
On a vain struggle against right and truth, 
Is to my mind a source of genuine pity, 
More doleful and pathetic than the tale 
Of Glipus.and all his fated line,” 


Faith, and other Poems. By James Warlow. (Longman.)—Mr, 
Warlow writes his Faith somewhat after the manner of Thomag 
Campbell’s “‘ Pleasures of Hope.” Unfortunately, there is a differ. 
ence. We can say nothing more in favour of his verse than that it 
rhymes and scans, one or two exceptions being allowed for, as, for 
instance,— 





* Intelligence Eternal, pervading,’® 

where we find that the emphasis has to be put on the “ing” of the 
last word, making it rhyme with “thing” in the next line. The 
language is not always very happy. <A knife may possibly be said to 
“drink,” but hardly to “sip” the life-blood of a victim, even though 
“sips”? is a convenient assonance to “lips.’? As to the matter, there 
is little to be said. Mr. Warlow is very severe upon priests in 
general, and Rome in particular. He does not think much better of 
any Protestant sects. ‘‘ For,” as he poetically puts it,— 


“‘Thonsands who themselves Christ’s followers call 
Are blind idolators, in S.tan’s thrall.” 


Mr. Warlow’s creed is expressed by a line which is as good as any 
that we can find in his volume :— ; 
* Have faith, be just, and Heavy’n will ask no more!” 
——tThe True and Romantic Story of Colonel and Mrs. Hutchinson. 
By J. Antisell Allen. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Allen has some talent for 
verse-writing, Lut does not display it to the best advantage in tho 
form which he has chosen for his. present work. There is not a single 
thing in this somewhat tedious drama which might not have been put 
without difficulty in the much more pleasing shape of a narrative, 
The story of John Hutchinson’s sudden passion for Lucy Apsley, a 
passion first conceived before he had seen her, and developed by her 
presence, is as good a subject as could be found for an “ idyll,” but 
we see nothing specially dramatic about it. And the interruptions 
of ‘‘ First Gentleman ”’ and “Second Gentleman,” which the dramatic 
form suggests, if it does not necessitate, are distinctly tedious. Here 
are a few lines of Mr. Allen’s verse :-— 
“My heart and all my pulses throb with joy, 

And, ch! to think such love was in reserve, 

Wher I stood trembling on the very verge 

Of that deep, yawning chasm, where buried lie 

fuch myriad baukrupt hopes ; and shuddering looked 

Into its yawning depths, nor could withdraw 

My fascinated gaze; and all things looked 

Vintry, and ghast, and horrible; but now 

The sun is on the hill-tops of my soul, 

And perfumed Spring, vocal with song, flower-crowned, 

Enfolds the radiant world for evermore !” 
——Hesperus, Rhythm and Rhyme. By E.W. Edmonds. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Edmonds needs to learn much, in the 
matter both of rhythm and of grammar, not to speak of thought, 


before he can write verse :— 
bisa “An old strain 
Will throazh my s‘lent chamber steal, 
And rain down harmonies on my lone meal.’”’ 


“She says she has forgotten quite, and it must be a great mistake, 

So hideous an object ne’er one thought from her could scarcely take,”’ 
are about as clumsy expressions as are often to be found. The best 
thing in the volume is “Our Elsie;’’? perhaps the worst, “The 
Foundering of the ‘ Cyprian,’”? where a really tragic story is utterly 
spoilt by the feebleness of the telling. The Empress Charlotte, and 
other Poems. By Peter Southmead Glubb, B.D. (London Literary 
Society.) “The profits arising from the sale of these pooms ae 
devoted to charity.” On the strength of this statement, we shall not 
be doing wrong if we wish the volume a success vastly beyond its 
merits. 





TuBoLocy.—Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Harrow School, and 
Elsewhere. By the late Rev. T. H. Steel, M.A. With a Prefatory 
Memoir by Henry Nettleship, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. 
Steel, after highly distinguishing himself at Cambridge (he was 
Second Classic and Twentieth Wrangler), was content to give up his 
life to Harrow School. He had come near to being elected at King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham (when Dr. Prince Lee was chosen). 
In 1834 he went, by the invitation of Dr. Wordsworth, to Harrow. 
Afterwards came an interval (1843-1849) of parochial work, into 
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hich be threw himself with characteristic energy; then a return 
to Harrow, where he continued till within six months of bis death. 
The two-and-twenty sermons here published strike us as being of 
considerable value. “His Christianity,” says a friend wko knew him 
well, “seemed to be drawn direct from the New Testament, 
restrained by the trammels of no ecclesiastical school.” Accord- 
ingly, we find that a characteristic of his teaching is its 
simplicity and distinctness, the thoroughly natural character of 
its appeals and arguments. Another noteworthy feature in them 
js the happy illustrations from natural phenomena. Here is 
a specimen of his manner, an extract from a peculiarly happy dis- 
course on “ Gathering up the Fragments ’’:—“ See, too, here, as in an 
allegory, that the sun himself, no unworthy symbol of God's genial 
providence, rejoiceth to typify the same universal law. See how, as 
ho sinks to rest when the storm is over, and the opening clouds suffer 
at last his level rule of streaming light to struggle forth, and his rays 
are broken and reflected by their thousand varying surfaces, see how 
he gathers up the fragments, as it were, and decks with them, as 
with purple and gold, the gorgeous tissue of the pavilion in which he 
gems to be sinking to repose; or, shooting forth across the whole 
expanse of heaven, pieces together in a more regular order the broken 
hues, and sets his painted bow in the dark background of the eastern 

’ “ Our Treatment of Strangers’’ is a specially good sermon, and 
one that should have spoken very directly to the hearts of those to 
whom it was addressed.——The Calling of a Christian Woman. By 
Morgan Dix, 8.T.D. (Appleton and Co., New York.)—Lectures 
delivered last March, that have already reached a fourth 
edition, come anyhow with the recommendation of success. 
Nor in this instance do we wonder at the success. These 
are direct, plain-spoken appeals to the consciences of men and 
gomen, such appeals as are always listened to not only with respect, 
pot with a certain enthusiasm of attention. Antioch thronged the 
Church when Chrysostom lashed its popular vices, and always listened, 
if it did not always reform. So it is in London; so it is also, it 
would seem, in New York. In his fifth lecture, Dr. Dix touches on 
the painful subject of divorce, as it is now in the United States. In 
New York, it would seem, divorce a vinculo can be granted only for 
the cause of adultery; but then divorces and remarriages in other 
States, where the law is greatly relaxed, hold good in New York ; 
and in some of the New England States, there are nine sufficient 
causes. The sixth is entitled ‘ A Mission for Women,” and is a prac- 
tical and, for the most part, we think, a true statement of the situa- 
tion. We would fain hope, however, that the movement for the 
advance of women is not so closely connected as Dr. Dix thinks with 
unbelief. ——Are Miracles Credible ? By the Rev. John James Lias, M.A., 
and Does Science Aid Fuith ? by the Right Rev. Bishop Coterill, both 
published by Hodder and Stoughton, are two volumes of a new series 
of “The Theological Library,’”’ which is to include both apologetics 


.and expository divinity. Mr. Lias’s is in particular a calm and reason- 


able statement of the believer’s case. With regard to the miracles of 
the sun standing still and the shadow returning on the dial, he is in- 
clined, we.gather, to get rid of them, though he holds that they were 
aot impossible. His chapter on “ How Do We Distinguish False or 
Sapposed Miracles from the True ?”’ is one of the best in the book. 
We find nothing sophistical in it. He acknowledges difficulties, and 
grapples with them to the best of his power. He allows, for instance, 
¢hat the miracles at the tomb of the Abbé Paris are, in one sense, 
just in the same category as the Gospel miracles, as having been 
wrought, not like mediaeval miracles in confirmation of an established 
system, but on behalf of a persecuted sect. Generally, we may 
say, that this new series has made a good beginning. We 
have also received the first volume of the series of Present-Day 
Tracts, by Various Writers (Religious Tract Society), the 
subject of the six tracts contained in it being ‘ Christianity 
and Miracles at the Present Day,’ by Principal Cairns; 
“Christ, the Central Evidence of Christianity,” and ‘The 
Success of Christianity,” by the same author; “The Histori- 
cal Evidences of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ,’’ “The Exist- 
ence and Character of God,’’ by the Rev. Prebendary Row; and 
“Christianity and the Life that Now Is,’’ by the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D.—Christianity and Common-sense, by a Barrister (Chapman 
and Tall), an effurt to substitute Theism for Revealed Religion ; 
Priestcraft and Progress, by Stewart D. Headlam, B.A. (John 
Hodges), a second edition; The Reasonableness of Christianity, by 
William M. Metcalfe (Alexander Gardner, Paisley and London) ; The 
Doctrine of Probation Examined, by C. H. Emerson, D.D. (Universal- 
ist Publishing House, Boston), a statement of the Universalist argu- 
ment; The Two Gospels, by W. T. Lee (City of London Publishing 
Company) ; Biblical Theology of the New Testament, by Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss, second volume (T. and T. Clark); The Private’ Devotions of 
Lancelot Andrews, D.D., edited and revised by Edmund Venables, 
M.A. (Suttaby and Co.); and Prayers for Public Schools, by the Rev. 
John Fowler, M.A., a second edition, abridged (Skeffington and Son). 

We have received a second edition, “corrected, revised, and en- 
larged,” of the Highland Sportsman. By Robert Hall. (John Men- 








zies, Edinburgh.)—There is plenty of useful information in the book. 
The name and extent of the chief shootings and fishings in the High- 
lands are given ; and with these, the rent. So far, the reader will be 
safe; but when he comes to ask what he will get for his money, it 
behoves him to be cautious. The description of the obtainable sport 
seems to us, in one or two of the cases where from personal know- 
ledge we can check it, to be somewhat highly coloured. —The Army 
and Navy Calendar, 1883-4 (W. H. Allen and Co.), gives in a com- 
pendious form, and at a very low price, the usual information about 
the Army, Navy, Militia, and the Volunteers. 
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Artistic and Inexpensive. 


PAPERS. | C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 294 424 OXFORD STREET, W. 











| Whitens tha teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 


ROWLANDS’ pleasing fragr ne; to the breath. It is by far the 
best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no mineral acil or gritty substances. 
| Ask anywhe-e for 
| ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
| the or’ginal and only genuine. 


ODONTO 


“SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. _ 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adju ted by those having a thorough 
knowledgs of the anatomy of ths eye, combined with optical experience.” 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect gla ses, togethe~ with the haphazard plan of 

sele:tion gener jly employed by the mee v ndor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness ani defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasse:, as compared with others, 
is really surprising.” The R:v. Profe sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West. Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘ Tue Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasiun on Mondiy to write to Lord —, and 
took the opportunity to mention your neme, and the wonderful power of 
your Spectacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, wr-tes :— I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improve i ani relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.”’ ‘testimonials from Ear] and Countess Linds vy ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Fsq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Ciifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; C. J. slfurd, Esq., Gis Lizht and Coke 
Com.any, Horseferry Row, Westminster, &: Mr. Hi NRY LAURANCBH, 
F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BUND SIRES, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adap‘s his Improved Spectacles diily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are mide for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Lauranc:, Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. C.ty Branches—6 POULTRY, (HXAPSIDE; 22 FEN- 
CHURCH STREET. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 
EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 





ON APPLICATION. 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Larce Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Special Weekly & Monthly Report seat regularly, on application. 
W. GUITERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throzmorton Street, E.C. me 
Mitt HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W. 


School REOPENS on THURSDAY, September 20th. 
For prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Master, Dr. R. F, 
WEYMOUTH. 


im INVESTORS.— CAPITAL is REQUIRED to 
DEVELOPE the RESOURCES of a rising WEEKLY NEWSPAPER in the 
Provinces, fur which a good rate of interest will be offered. The soundness of 
the investment will be demonstrate, and the fuile-t details entered into.— 
Address MERCURY, care of J. Campbeil, 18 Exeter Street, Strand, London. 








Now ready, price 6d. 


— MAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 11, SEPTEMBER. 
CoxTENTS. 
THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. Chapters 44-48. 
TiTLEs.—l. By Edward A. Freaman, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Tue Last WorDs or CLEANTHES. By Richard Hengist Horne, 
POKER PRINCIPLES AND CHANCE Laws. By R. A. Proctor. 
A Booxman’s Pure@atory. By And ew Ling. 
Tue Ace or TrEEs. By J. A, Farrer. 
Gone Over. By Jean Ingelow. 
Iy TcE CakQuinezZ Woops. Chapters 5-8. By Bret Harte. 
Longmans, GREEN, and Co. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 

A Day in the ‘ Columba :’ a Summer Idyll, illustrated (Wilson & McCormick) 1/0 
Re IR NO ag osnd ccpnchs uke <ssenosnenveenvsbosesonnnonersvocnssrsnences (Tinsley) 10/6 
Arvisenet (M.), Maxims and Duties of Parents, 18m0.................0--+--0008 Gill) 1/6 
Berdmore (S.), A Scratch Team of Essays, cr 8vo ........ 
British Fisheries Directory, 12m0 ...........0..0-.0:secccccessseseceeees (S. Low & Co.) 2/6 
Browne (T.), Law and Lawyers in Literature, cr 8vo ......... (Stevens &Sons) 7/6 
Cleland (R.), Inchbracken: a Novel, cr 8vo, cloth / 
Gardiner (S. R.), English History, Vol. 3, cr 8vo...... 
Gilbert (W.), The Wizard of the Mountain, 12mo. 
Grove (G.), The Dictionary of Music, Vol. 3...... 
Harte (B.), In the Carquinez Woods, 12mo. 
Howard (B.), One Summer, 18mo ............ 
Bee Bm Rae TIMI, GF BPD oven essere cnsevescesessesesssevess 
ee (L ), Colonel and Mrs, Revel, 3 vols. cr 8vo .... 

acHale (J.), Sermons and Discourse, 8v0 ................6 
Major (H.), How to Earn the Merit Grant, 12mo .. 
Payn (G.), Thicker than Water, 3 vo!s. cr 8vo .............. J 
Republic of Uruguay (The), its Geography, &c., cr 8vO .........-06.-- (Stanford) 6/0 
Rivers, On the Development of Primitive Locks and Keys (Chatto & Windus) 16/0 
Roberts (F. 8.), Memoir of, by ©. R. Low, 8V0...........0.ccceeeeeee (W. H. Allen) 18/0 
Schouppe (F. X.), Easy Method of Meditations, 18m0...............:00.0000006+ (Gill) 1/6 
Sheridan, by Mrs. Oliphant (English Men of Letters), cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) 2/6 
Smith, A System of Subjective Political Economy ...... (Williams & Norgate) 5,0 
Symons, Distribution of Rain over the British Isles during 1882 ...(Stanford) 10/0 
White (W.), Asthetical Sanitation, 12m0..................ccecceeeeceeeneeee (Stanford) 1/6 
Wordsworth (W.), Poems of, edited by W. Knight, Vol. 4, 8vo...... (Paterson) 15,0 













2/0 
Macmillan) 21/0 
.(Longman) 2/0 
...(Dougla:) 1/6 
.(Longman) 60 
sceepane (Tinsley) 31/6 
casted (Gill) 7/6 


a & Windus) 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OuTsipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









oo pubhbbeshGuupeebameussesnvachksasiee £10 10 0; Narrow Column 
Half-page ..... ..« 5 5 O} Half-Column ...... 
MRUREDEE=R NG «5.005005 00c009snssnes08 212 6| Quarter-Column 





Six lines and under, 53, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts fur a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- 


yearly. 
cs NS 014 8...... 07 2 


Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United 
Kingdon ... kas we nes 206 oe 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... 


110 6...... 015 3...... 078 
2 33: G...... 016 3...... 08 2 











It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. i 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


KINGS and QUEENS of an HOUR: Records of 
Love, Romance, Oddity, and Adventure. By Percy Fitzaerap, Author of 
“‘The Royal Dukes and Princesses of the Family of George I1I.,” &. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 303. 


ON BLUE WATER: Some Narratives of Sport 
and Adventure in the Modern Merchant Service. By J. F. KEANE, Author of 
«* Six Months in Meccah,’”’ &. Demy 8vo, 103 6d. 
** Brimful of humonr of a peculiar and irresistible kind...... Lovers of romance 
and fun will be delighted with ‘On Blue Water.’ ’’—Court Journal. 


ANCHOR-WATCH YARNS. By Edmund Downey. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“* We shall certainly be mvch surprised if ‘ Anchor-Watch Yarns’ do not pass 
through several editions, and finally take rank among those more popular works 
which fizure on the railway library st .nds.”’"—Morning Post. 


The SUMMER NUMBER of TINSLEY’S 
MAGAZINE. Complete Stories by RITA, ANNIE THOMAS, JEAN 
MIDDLEMASS, ATTIE O’BRIEN, J.S. LLUYD, ANNABEL GRAY, and 
E.C. CLAYTON. Eight Pages of Illustrations. Price 1s, 

*¢ Full of short and attractive stories.” —European Mail, 


NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


A NOBLE WIFE. By John Saunders, Author of 
** Abel Drake’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week, 


COLONEL and Mrs. REVEL. By Laslett Lyle. 


3 vols. 
ADE: a Romance. By G. M. 1 vol. 
DAME DURDEN. By Rita, Author of “After Long 


Grief and Pain,’’ &c. 3 vols. 

‘¢* Dame Durden’ is one of those books which can safely be put upon any table, 
sr is _ to be read with pleasure by all who care for pure and healthy fiction.” 
—Society. 

HERE BELOW. By J.A.Scofield. 3 vols. 


** There is a strange wild originality in this book.”—Vanity Fair. 


A MODERN LOVER. By George Moore. 3 vols. 
““Mr. Moore has mastered the innermost workings of a woman’s heart.”’— 
Lady’s Pictorial. 


TYRANTS of TO-DAY ; or, the Secret Society. By 
C. L. Jounetone, Author of “ The Life and Times «f Alexander I.” 3 vols. 
**Men and women, whose names are history now, live in these pages.’’—Oracle. 
“Gives us a deep insight into the working of the Socialist, Communist, and 
Nihilist societies.”,— Warrington Guardian. 


8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


THE ‘‘ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans, 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid 
the Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their De; artments. 

No washi ff. Nor ting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for years. 
Fall particulars post free.—O. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton, 











THIRD EDITION, fcap. 8vo, with Maps, cloth, 6s 6d. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO NORTH WALgEs. 
By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, F.R.G.S, 
‘‘A more useful companion it would be impossible to find, and it will 


visitor’s own fault if he misses anything wortby of note in th i be the 
North Wales.”’—-Geographical Maguzine. ” on Comprising 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Price 7s, with Nine Mapg 
age tao Panoramic Views. Seventh Edition. Also in Four Sec. iors Price 
s 6d each. : ‘ 


ISLE of MAN. Price 5s, with Map. Second Edition, 
ISLE of WIGHT. Price 5s, with Six Maps, Third Edition, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Large post 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s, 


THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND: 
Their Past and Present State. 
By JOHN R. TUDOR (“Op Wick,” of the “ Field.”) 


With Chapters on the Geology, by Bensamin N. Peacu, F.R.S.E., F.G.9 and 
JoHN Horne, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.; Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by WILL 
en 3 and Notes on the Flora of Shetland, by PETER Wurre, 


“Taking the volume as a whole, it would be difficult to find another section of 
the British Isles to which greater justice has been done than is done to Orkney 
and Shetland in this solid and handsome volume. It is not a mere handbook for 
tourists ; it is something higher in its aim and better in its accomplishment, It 
is a work of great and enduring value to the student of archeology, ethnology 
and social development.’”’—Scotsman, July 14th, 1883, " 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S8.W. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


NORTH DEVON. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 


T! Third 
Edition. 
SOUTH DEVON. ByR. N. Worth, F.G.S. Third Edition, 


with Plan of Exeter Cathedral. 
NORTH and SOUTH DEVON. In 1 vol., 3s 6d. 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. Third Edition, 


with Plan of Chichester Cathedral, 
IN THE SAME SERIES. 


BERKSHIRE, By E. Walford, M.A. | LONDON (Tourists’ Guide Through), 


CAMBRIDGE. By A. J. Hill, B.A. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B. Clarke, | YONDON (Round About). 


: -—> By the Rey, 

CORNWALL. By W.H. Tregellas. || NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 
DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. C.Cox. | SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, 
DORSET. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.GS, 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H.| WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 

I. Jenkinson, F.R.G.S. YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST 
ESSEX. By E. Walford, M.A. RIDINGS). By G. P. Bevan, F.G.8. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.8S.| YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). By 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 


‘The authors cf these handy guides speak from adequate personal knowledge 
of their respective counties, and each guide is well provided with useful 
and plans. We should think these portable and carefully written county gui 
books would be welcome, not only to those who are compelled to consider the 
question of expense, but to those—and they are many—who object to the constant 
irritation of the more bulky guide-books, which are a burdex in the hand, and 
cannot be put into any reasonab'e pocket.’”’—Times. 

** Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little two-shilling 
county series; the type, though closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as 
light and twice as portable as a fairly-filled cigar-case.’’—Saturday Review, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S8.W. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


THE SEA FISHERIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 


An Account of the Practical Working of The various Fisheries. 
around the British Islands, with Illustrations and Descrip- 
tions of the Boats, Nets, and other Gear in Use. 


By EDMUND W. H. HOLDSWORTH, F.L.S., F.Z.8., &e., 


Late Secretary to the Royal Sea Fisheries Commission, and Author of “ Deep-Sea 
Fishing and Fishing Boats.”’ 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. | 


APOLLINARIS. 











“EARL SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi- 
bition, August, 1881, referred 
to APOLLINARIS as a 
TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP- 
PROVED by the FACULTY.” 


Sanitary Record, March, 1882. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS,” 
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— 
LD GRAMMAR 
AKEFIE HOO 


W -MASTERSHIP of this School will be 

op ~ 31st inst., in consequence of the 

yAcaN of the present Head Master to the Head- 
election ¢ of Bristol Grammar School. 

Posed that the Election shall take place 

It is pro _ soto and it is desirable that the person 

early in Fep’ repared to enter upon his duties at 


the ed seoeement of the next term, which is fixed 


fr Septem “Laroe must be a member of the Church 


Th duate of some University 
d, and a Graduate 

ot Bee British Empire. ‘un 

wivienlars as to duties aud emoluments, and al 

a ui-ite information, may be obtained on 

other Teanty the OLERK to the GOVERNORS, at 

wt of the School, M: arket Strect, Wakefield. 


Wakefield, August 3rd, 1883. 


a 
ATURAL SCIENCE— 
N A STUDENT of NEWNHAM COLLEGE, 

BRIDGE, and Sc‘ence Teacher at ths Liverpool 
cas gebool for Girls, wishes to GIVE LESSONS 
High SOLOGY, BOTANY, PHYSIOLOGY, and 
it FMISTRY, to Private’ Pupils and Classes in 
peer in Liverpool and its neighbourhood.—Miss 
ate, 10 Jermyn Street, Liverpool. 








Le = LL 
SKITES, Godalming (formerly a 
Charterbouse B: arding-house).—C.S. JERRAM, 

WA., Wore. Coll., Oxon., RECRIVES TEN BOYS to 

ie PREPARED for the Public Schools. 


==. 
ALVERN COLLEGE, 
LIMITED. 
Heap MastrrR—Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 
9st, New Boys to arrive September 20th. Entrance 
Framination, September 2ist, at 9 a.m. 
Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


A. 

NLIZABETH COLLEGE, 
GUERNSEY. 

PREPARATION for Civil Service, Army, Wool- 


‘ch, and the Universities. 
"SENT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 18th. 











M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 
e Coll, Oxford, PREPARES BOYS unrer 
Fourteen for ELON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 
hone, close to the Hursley Woods, four miles 
from any town. Healthy situation and good air. 
Sixteen Pupils taken. Terms, £150 and £135.— 
Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Wooliey Green, 
near Romsey. 


gate GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School F-es, 12 
and 15 gnineas per annum. Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBWR 18th. 





OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES. 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals: —Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 

School, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application. 














TONEYGATE SCHOOL, _ near 
Leicester.—The Misses FRANKLIN receive 
BOYS between the Ages of Seven and Fourteen, to 
PREPARE for the Public Schools. They are assisted 
by experienced Resident and Visiting Masters. The 
ics are taught by a Graduate in Honours of 
Oxford, and careful instruction is given in Elementary 
ience. Reference is kindly permitted to the Right 
Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and the Right Hon. Sir 
John Mellor. School REOPENS for the WINTER 
TERM on THURSDAY, September 20th. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chi!dren would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
rae for the Higher Uuiversity Examinations 
ived. 








OUGHBOROUGH GIRLY’ 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman—The Ven, the Archdeacon of Leicester. 

This Endowed School cives a thorouzh and com- 
Peeve Education. It is a centre for the Cam- 
— Local Examination. Fees, £40 to £44 per 

um. 

For Prospectus, app’y to the HEAD MISTRESS. 





(jOWER STREET SCHOOL for 
IRLS 


s G q 

This School will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 27th. Fees from 3 to 5 guineas a term, 

Pupils PREPARED for the OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 

4 BOARDING-HOUSE in connection with the 
School will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER at 
Hampstead. Terms, including school fees, £75 and 

For prospectus and furth ticular, apply at 80 

rospectus and further particu! a a 
Gower Street, W.C. - sisi 





T° AUTHORS.—A well-known Firm 
desire to secure the Publication of a Work of 
aoa merit. No commission would be charged, 
Monthly Cash Settlements made.—Address (in 
instance), “ JUNIUS,” care of Mr. Taylor, 40 
treet, London, E.C. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY RoyaL CHARTER, 1845. 


FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For InTenpDInG Lanp OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
LanpD AGENTS, SuRvEyoRS, CoLonists, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruct‘on of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
ry connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 

cres. 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of — and GORDON, 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= _ Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarstyps, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 9th, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 
Principal—WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D. 

The SESSION 1883.84 will begin on OCTOBER 8th, 
The College supplies fur persons of either sex above 
the ordinary school age the means of continuing their 
studiesin Screncz, LANGuAGES, History, and LiTER- 
ATURE. The CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, GEOLOGICAL, and 
BIoLoGicaL LABORATORIES are open daily. The 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes Civil, Mechani- 
eal, and Electric Engineering, and Surveying and 
Architecture; acd special arrangements have been 
made for practical work with various Engineers, 
Surveyors, and Architects in and near Bristol. In- 
formation with regard to the lodging of Students may 
be obtained on app'ication. Several ScHoLARSHIPS 
are tenable at the © liege. Calendar containing full 
information, price 6d, by post 8d. For prospectus 
and further information, apply to 

ALFRED E. SCOCK, Rezistrar and Secretary. 








T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, HYDE PARK CORNER, 
W.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on 
MONDAY, October Ist, with an Introductory Address 
by W. H. Bennett, Esq., F.R.C.S., at 4 p.m. A 
Prospectus of the School and further information 
may be obtainel by personal applicition between 
land 3p.m., or by letter addressed to the Dean at 
the Hospital. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION of the 
University will be held at the OWENS COLLEGE, 
on MONDAY, October Ist, and the following days. 
This Examination is open to all persons who have 
Matriculatéd (i.e, entered their Names in the 
Register of the Owens Collegeand of the University). 

For detailed information regarding Courses of 
Study, Degrees, &., application should be made to 


the Registrar. 
A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. 


FACULTY of SCIENCE, including the Depart- 
ments of Engineering and Chemical and Mechanical 
Technology. 

The SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER 2nd. 

For detailed prospectuses of the Courses of Instruc- 
tior, Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c., apply to the 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 
Secretary. 





Stratford-on-Avon. 
Heap Master.—RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A. 
There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
w.. experienced Master is provided for every twelve 
3. 
wo Foreign Masters for French and German. 
Special preparation for all Competitive Examina- 
tions, and for the Universities. 
School Chapel and detached Sanatorium, 
Every boy is taught to swim. 
Inclusive terms, 60-70 guineas. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER, 


os COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


‘a MONTSERRAT COMPANY, 
Limited, Birmingham, REQUIRE a GENERAL 
MANAGER for their LIME ESTATES and MER- 
CANTILE BUSINKSS, in the Island of Montserrat, 
West Indies. Tact, energy, and experience of mer- 
cantile or facturing busi and the manage- 
ment of men are essentia', and no one need apply 
whose antecedents will not bear the str‘ctest investi- 
gation. Acquaintance w:th farming, stock-breeding, 
or horticulture will be decided recommendations, 
and preference will be given to a married man 
between 30 and 40 years of age who is a total ab- 
stainer. : 

A salary of £450, with a house, may be given to. 
a really suitable applicant. 


Apply by letter only. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuackerayr. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
ee o_o BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and younz men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 cases, with an averaze of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 





Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Ciunon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER. 
Delhi); or by the Rev. W. C. BROMHEAD, Ken- 
sington Palace, W. 

EN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE. 
—This well known HYDROPATHIC ESTA. 
BLISHMENT is situated in the most beautiful district 
in Yorkshire. Uasurpassed as a health resort.—For 
Prospectus, address the MANAGER, Ben Rhydding, 
by Leeds. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Table d’Hote 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PrRESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 

Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq, 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earlof CARNARVON. | _ Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country aud ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 168; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s; to Members, 4s. 
Prospectuses on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian: 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 














NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon. FOUR, value £20 to £30 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on SEPTEMBER 7th, 
to Boys under 14. Candidates will be boarded at 
the School during the Examination.—Apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 





RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


PrRINCIPAL.—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Vice-PrincipaL.—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A, 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. ‘ 

The College has a Junior Department and a Junior 
House for Boys under 13, 

Houses at moderate as well as at higher rentals 
can be obtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the College. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 











September 21st. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.8., 
Secretary 





Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa‘ ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aud iuvigoras 








ting to the Constitution. Sold by 
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ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
iate Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted gefiuine by Baron Liebig. 


*,* In uso in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
QOilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 











DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold hy Chemists throughout the World. 





COCKS 
ORIGINAL 


READING 
SAUCE. 





FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


COCKS’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 


See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 





| eens & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





ovr, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





_ MEATS. Also, 





| cree, of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





i eet SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD 8ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 








BRrr4e2 AND M?**5 ee. 


|: ei AND M‘*Ys yp A tenes. 


|: ema AND M?2%5 Arne. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This cooling 
: medicine has the happiest effect when the blood 
is overheated and a tendency to inflammatory action 
is set up in the system ; one Pill taken shortly before 
dinner does away with the indigestion, fulness, and 
flutulency—indications of a weak stomach or dis- 
ordered liver. A few Pills taken at bedtime act as 
alteratives and aporients ; they not only relieve the 
bowels, but regulate every organ connected with them, 
overcome all acrid humours, and encourage a free 
supply of all the secretions essential to our well-being. 
Holloway’s Pills serwcay ced cleanse and perfectly 
regulate the c rculation, and beget a feeling of com- 
fort in hot climates and high tem 





ratures, which is 


most desirable for preservation of health. 





ne 
MiIPHAND_ RAtLWay 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1883 


TOURIST TICKETS will be issued f 
to OCTOBER 31st, 1883. Tom MAY ty 

For particulars, see T:m2 Tables and Pro; 
issued by the Company. JOHN NOBLE 

Derby, 1883. General Manager 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ose one 
Reserve Fund re ee ty 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 23,000,099 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
od at = —_ fg ae # granted on ee 
ranches throughout the oni ustralia 
Zealand, and Fiji. sein Nev 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made 
Colonies. re bo the 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negoti 
for collection. Gotiated and map 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
which may be ascertained on Pree ab ay » calm 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 


———— ee 
| ow FIRE OFFICE, Lombani 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
——- 1782, 
nsurances against Lo-s by Fire axd Li 
effected in all parts of the World. Lightning 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber, 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 








CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL, 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure aguinst their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
he Ghtut ent anus Coun aagnint 
C) lest an argest Company, insurin: i 
Accidents of all kinds . 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000, 
MopeERATE PReEMIU:IS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five Yeap, 
£1,849,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, > 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 

é ee —- Y.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
npital Fully Subscribe ove eee von £2,500, 

Capital Paid up... 2 eee 2s) 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders, exceed he fae we 000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077, 
Chief Offices—19 and 2) Cornhill, London, £.0, 
West-End Office—S8 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Biz e 2 BANK- 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual pram 
tice of other Bankers, ani Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
enstody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Div. 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphiet, with full —- 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and iss 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Ture GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
wares ggeo 
cured ina few days, by this celebrated Medicine 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during theie 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per bom 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES, 
Crown 8vo, 33 64. 
New Volume, now realy. 
uw ARB Y LAMB. 
By Mrs. ALEX, GILCHRIST, 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 
13 Waterloo Place. 








Seventh Edition, Revised and 


nlarged, Svo, 103 6d. 

N DIET and REGIMEN in SICK- 
0 NESS and HEALTH, and on the INTER- 
DEPENDENCE and PREVENTION of DISEASES, 

d the DIMINUTION of their FATALITY. By 
He ack DoBLL, M.D., Consult'ng Puysician to the 
a Hospital for Diseases of the Chest. 

Teodia: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


Just published, 





a a ; 

Thirteenth Thousand. In packets of 1 doz., price ls. 

ISINFECTANTS, and HOW to USE 

THEM. By KE. T. Witson, B.M, Oxon. 

B.C.P. Lond, Physician to the Cheltenham 

General Hospital aud Dispensary, 
London: H. K. Lewis, 135 Gower Street, W.C. 
oro, $d ; 12 copies post free for 3+. 
OME SIMPLE SANITARY PRE- 


CAUTIONS against CHOLERA aud 
DIARHG@A. By M. A. Barnes. 





By the Same Author, a, 31; 12 copies post free 
or 33. 
USTBINS and DISEASE: the 


Urgent Need of soma Compulsory Sanitary 
Enactments. 
8vo, 64; 12 copies post free for 63. 
OME UNSUSPECTED SOURCES 
of INFECTIOUS DISEASES, 
London: H. K. Lewrs, 135 Gower Street, W.C. 








Second Edition, with Additions, price 33 61, cloth, 


post-free. 
TUDY and. STIMULANTS: a 
Series of 124 Letters and Opinions from the 
most Eminent Men of the Day on the Benefits or 
Otherwise of Intoxicants and ‘Tobacc> upon Them- 


selves, 
Manchester : ABEL Heywoop and Sow. London: 
Smrxin, MARSHALL, and: Co., and all Booksellers. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatize on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert 
q. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c. 

London: 0. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpsin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 

EW FACADE, FLORENCE 
CATHEDRAL.—See the BUILDER (4d, by 
post, 4}d).—Views, St. George’s Church, Preston; 
Church for Edingley ; Tomb of Princess Margaret ; 
Wrought-Iron Screen ; Surface-Decoration, and other 
Illustrations—The City of Rome—Art and Art— 
Lighting—Professional Portraits—Carey ‘treet, &c. 
—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


Te ANTI-STY LOGRAPH. 


[se ANTL-STYLOGRAPH, 





+ ooo ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
Pocker Size, 2s 6d. 
HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 
(Hearson’s Patent). <A perfect Re-ervoir 
Pen, Is not a point-writer, but a nibbed pen (fine, 
medium, or broad), to suit all Writers. Carries a large 
supply of Ink. 
Firtep wirn Iriprum-porntep PALLADIUM PEN, 


53 6d. 
As flexib'e as Steel, and as durable as Gold. 
« Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only cf Tos. De La Rue and Co., 


London, 

STEPHENS’ 

WRITING & COPYING INKS. 
BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 


SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 


‘ 





STEPHENS’ INKS of all-kinds can be cbtiined 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: 
Melbourn’, Christchurch, N.Z. 





Sydney, 





FRY’S|yRYS CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicions and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. foes tas 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
Cocoa| WRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 











Now ready, price 7s 61, a SECOND EDITION of 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. 


The Spectator says:— This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on 
religion that we have read for a long time. No one who reads the papers entitled 
‘ Biogenesis,’ ‘ Degeneration,’ * Eternal Life,’ and ‘ Classification,’ to say nothing of the others 
in this volume, will fail to recognise in Mr. Drummond a new and powerful teacher, impres- 
sive both from the scientific calmness and accuracy of his view of law, and from the deep 
religious earnestness with which he traces the workings of law in the moral and spiritual 
sphere. We would most strongly commend his present volume to the attention of all who 
wish to see religious questions treated with wide knowledge and profound earnestness.” 





M. DE PRESSENSE’S NEW WORK. 


Crown 8vo, 93. 
STUDY OF ORIGINS: 


Or, the Problems of Knowledge, of Being, and of Duty. 


By E. DE PRESSENSS&, D.D., 
Author of “‘ Jesus Curist: His Times, Life, and Work,” ‘ The Early Years of Christianity,” &c. 


Translated by ANNIE HARWOOD HOLMDEN, 


A 





THE THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. A Series of 


Volumes dealing with current Religious Questions in a Catholic Spirit, and in a style suitable for general 


readers. The price of each vulume will be 33 6d, 
1, DOES SCIENCE AID FAITH in REGARD to CREATION? By the 
Right Rev. Henry CottTeriL1, D.D., F.R.S.E. (Ready. 
2. ARE MIRACLES CREDIBLE? By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. la 
eady. 


3. LIFE: IS IT WORTH LIVING? By the Rev. J. Marshall Lang, D.D. 
his day, 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





NEW BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Very many Copies of all the Best New Books on all Subjects of General Interest 
are in circulation at MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the Demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided 
of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST. 


New Edition, Now Ready, Postage free. 





The New E.lition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers the Surplus 
Copies of The Life of Bishop Wilberforee—Memoirs of Caroline Fox—Friendships of 
Mary Russell Mitford—Lady Bloomfield’s Reminiscences—Sir Archibald Alison’s 
Autobiography—Farrar’s Early Ages of Christianity, many other Leading Books of 
the Past and Present Seasons, and more than Two Thousand Older Works, many of 
which are out of print and scarce, at the Lowest Current Prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 
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FULL CATALOGUES SENT, POST FREE, TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, ON APPLICATION. 








33 6d or 53 per vol. (with exceptions). A Complete Set in 647 vols., price £143 17s 6d. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language, on 


) 

History, Topography, Theology, | Science, | Natural History, Art, 

Biography, Archeology, Antiquities, Philosophy, Poetry, Fiction. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all Translations from the 


French, | Italian, Scandinavian, | Latin, and 
German, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, Greek. 





Recent Additions to the Libraries. 





N.B.—All the following Works may be had in neat coloured cloth bindings, as well as in the regular Library Style. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. Vol. III., containing Society, and | LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Translated into En lish Verge 
Solitude—Letters and Social Aims—Miscellane»us Papers not contained in with a Preliminary Essiy on the Fabulists. By Extizug Wasens New 
any other Edition—and Additional Poems. 33 6d. Edition, with Notes, by J. W. M. Gisps. 33 61. : 


; > 4 ‘ 
Portrait, post 8v0, 5s. R. Exxis, Author of “ Sylvestra.” 33 6d. otes by A, 
PARLE BNGLIQN UEREATURE fo ApH® Dy 3. PANEE, te SUGGATQAIO tN. Pit, Drm 
LOCREARRS JPR, of BURG, Bulerged, Matton, | GOMRED'S WELERLM MBISTRR'S TRAVELS. Thy 


* E. Be.t, M.A. 3s 6d 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Translated, with Notes, and . . 
a Life. By A. Stewart, M.A., late Yellow of Trini y College, Cambridge, CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE DELA MANCHA. Mottenx’s 
and the late GrorGe Lona, M.A. 4 vols., 33 6d each. rina ea gaa yg With Life and Notes by J. G@. Lockuart, New E lition, 
corrected. 2 vols., 7s. 
GOETHE’S WORKS. Vol. XI.— Miscellaneous Travels, ee 2 
including Letters from Switzerland, Campaizn in France, Siege of Miinz, and EE Fe ontainiag Bomsne Vicar of Wakefield, 


Rhine Tour. Translated by L. Dora Scumirtz and others. 1 vol., 3s 6d. : 
‘ GILBART’S PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of BANKING. 
PLUTARCH’S MORALS. Theosophical Essays. Translated | New Edition. Revisel by A. 8. Micu1z, Doputy-Manager of the Royai Bink 
- by OU. W. Kina, M.A., Author of ‘The Gnostic; and their Rem+ius.’’ 5s. of Scotland, London. 2 volsz., 193, 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 63, cloth. 


IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


By the AUTHOR of “The ATELIER DU LYS,” “ MADEMOISELLE MORI,” &c. | Squire Lisle’s Bequest. By 


ANNE Brarx, Author of “ Fay Arlirgton.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. ‘THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


“© Mademoiselle Mori’ and the ‘ Atelier du Lys’ are novels of more than average excellence. ‘In the 
Olden Time,’ by the same writer, is better siill.”’—Guardian. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. ‘Red Riding-Hood. By Fanny 


E. Mituetr Notrey, Author of “ Olive Varooe,” 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GERMAN HOME LIFE” A Fallen Foe By Katharine 


AUT CAESAR AUT NIHOHIL. Kino. 
By the COUNTESS VON BOTHMER. Farmer John, By George 


3 vols, price 21s, Hoimes. 


*** Aut Caerar aut Nibil’ is not an easy book to criticise. The author writes English as it is seldom } ; 
written ; her style is keen, vigorous, and at once natural and elevated. There are passages which are noble Adrian Br ight. By Mr 5. Caddy, 
in their grasp and imposing in their simple power, passages which might be quoted as examples of purity of Author of “ Artist and Amatenr,’’ &. 
style and force of description.’’—Morning Post. / | ( Neat week, 
| 


London: LONGMANS and CO. | | HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


The properties of BROWN and POLSON’S CORN FLOUR are identical with those of 
arrowroot, and it is in every respect equal to the costliest qualities of that article. 

The uses of arrowroot in the sick-room are not only matter of tradition, but of every-day 
experience, and there can be but few persons who are not acquainted with its uses as al 
important ally to medical treatment. 

BROWN and POLSON’S CORN FLOUR claims to serve the same purposes, with at 
least equal acceptance and at considerably less cost, and therefore offers the facility of freer use 
to a larger public. 

It has received from medical and scientific authorities the highest testimonials to its purity 
and serviceableness; it is largely used in Hydropathic and other Institutions throughout the 
Kingdom, and its export to all foreign parts has long given it a world-wide reputation. 
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